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Hotel LaPeirre, | 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Bush Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt water baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with its 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


99855 Sent 
PURE 





TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


Ocean Villa. TERMS MODERATE 


Fronting beach; Artesian water; large, airy 
rooms. M. R. HILLIARD, 
Wildwood, New Jersey. 


cessfully operate. 
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ESTABLISHED 1854 A book of rec 





Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house; cure rheumatism and other diseases ; 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boatine and fishing; excellent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to families, 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Swottville, N.Y. 
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ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


The Manhasset, 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 





rangements. 


coast. Upens June 19. Send for booklet. 


M E. WISTAR. 


The Melos. 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and | 
pleasant rooms. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The New Arbor-ton, 


7 SEA VIEW AVENUE 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 
New house, newly furnished; half block from 
the sea; near hot baths and bathing grounds. 


Opens Sixth month 19th. 
For particulars, address 


HANNAH BORTON. 


ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


Powelton Cottage, 
| VIRGINIA AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open from June until October. 
Open view. Near the Ocean. 
M. A. HICKS, Proprietor. 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the B-ach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


| The Dunes, ALLENHURST, N. J. 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, over- 
looking beach. Hot and cold sea water baths in 
house. M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


a 
THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


The Surf, 
SEVENTH AND OCEAN AVENUE 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
New house, with all conveniences. 
Fuli ocean view. Electric lights, 
new furniture, home comforts. 


ANNA J. BLAKEY. 


The Sylvania, 


302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 








level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
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B- OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


‘EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The house has undergone notable improve: | 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 
me . Sixth and Wesl 
The Di iftwood, Avenues, = 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
A pleasantly situated house, with home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
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© ved by washing them 





Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- | 
Nearest resort to Philadelphia on | 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- | 









The snowy whiteness of 
linens, lawns, nainsooks 


and dimities is preser. 






with a pure soap. 


Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 
The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 


rocess, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
t is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. 


Prices within the reach of all. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


Any person can suc- 


For particulars address 


i by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 


furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 





>“ ee 
Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 
$1 75 a Gross. 


23 N. 13th St. 
613 Walnut St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERS, 

| WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
| Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 





FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
Z12 Custom House Place, Philaa'a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


FURNITURE | 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry, birch—and prices low. Bedding 
of best materials. Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. Seaside furniture ready. 


Amos Hillborn & Co., 


| 1027 Market Street. 
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Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 





| Eye Glasses 


and Spectacles 


are still our Specialty, and we 
believe that scarcely any other 
Optical House is doing as 
Goop Work or Firttine the 
Eye and Face so well as we 
are doing to-day. 


QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXVII. 

CHRISTIANITY 7s opposed to war, not so much because war 
means the infliction of physical injury as because tt springs 
from covetousness, pride, ambition, hatred, lust of territory, 
greed of commerce; base and selfish passions which war 
within and against the soul. 

FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 


From his book, *‘ The Quakers.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BEHIND IT ALL. 


AFTER the curtain begins to fall 
And the day forever is shut from sight, 
And dark’ning shadows o’erspread appall, 
Threat’ning one with endless night ; 
Alone, with no response to the call 
Shudd’ring to know what's back of it all! 


What's back of it all? O, listless one, 
Behind the curtain of earthly ken? 

The fruit from seed by the wayside thrown 
The real where only the shadow had been. 

The Ocean of Life with love aglow 

Absorbing the streams that into it flow. 


One’s true motives lie back of it all 

From which is built the ‘* mansion above ;’’ 
If built of ‘*self’’ ’twill totter and fall 

But stand for aye built with thoughts of love, 
A banquet full spread is back of it all, 
A banquet, perhaps, of wormwood and gall. 


Back of it all is radiant Hope 
Whence a faint ray ere the curtain fell, 
To herald a boundless, endless scope 
Where Truth and Light and Love do dwell, 
The Ego of self is back of it all, 
The Ego unchanged by the curtain’s fall. 
WILson M. TYLor. 


MAKE OUR MEETINGS MORE 

INTERESTING. 

Paper by Henry B. Hallock, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read at Friends’ 

meeting-house in New York City, Fifth month 26, 1897. 
I HAVE endeavored, in the present paper, to ‘ nothing 
extenuate,’’ but as far as in me lies, to present a true 
picture of the actual condition of our Religious Society, 
and of our urgent needs, to enable us to meet the de- 
mands of the hour, and fulfill faithfully the high mission 
to which we have been called by Providence. 

Believing as we do in a free Gospel ministry, resting 
upon Divine qualification, and also, that in order to 
worship God acceptably, ‘‘in Spirit and in Truth,’’ a 
period of devout silent waiting for the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is essential, and that the introduction of 
vocal or instrumental music would only serve to divert 
the mind from this object, the question presents itself: 
How is it possible to make our meetings for worship 
more attractive without lowering our standard in regard 
to these testimonies ? 

Before answering this question, it seems necessary to 
inquire whether our meetings for worship as now held are 


HOW TO 





as helpful and as full of interest as they might become 
were we individually more faithful? Without a wish to 
censure any, but rather with a sincere desire to encour- 
age all to press forward towards a higher plane of spirit- 
ual attainment, the question arises, Does our ministry as 
a whole come fully up to the standard of a ministry whose 
source and fountain is the Divine Mind? 

I am aware that this isa delicate subject, and one 
that requires to be handled with care and consideration ; 
still, it is a legitimate subject of inquiry, and entitled to 
receive attention. 

Whether we are ourselves aware of it or not, it is 
apparent to others that in some respects, at least, it falls 
short of being that ideal ministry which our high profes- 
sion would seem to promise; for who can doubt that 
there are thousands of thoughtful and devout minds who, 
failing to find in the churches the spiritual food they are 
seeking for, would be attracted to our meetings did they 
find in them that which they are hungering after. Among 
these there are doubtless some who have not yet arrived 
at a condition in which they are able to appreciate and 
enjoy silent communion with God ; and others, who ap- 
pear to be disqualified, by education or otherwise, to re- 
ceive either benefit or instruction from a sermon or dis- 
course unless such discourse is clothed in fitting and 
grammatical language. 

While not entirely sympathizing with a frame of mind 
which considers the form in which truth is presented as 
of more importance than the truth itself, it must be con- 
fessed that in this age of educational advantages, there is 
seldom any valid excuse for this deficiency on the part of 
the ministry. While it is true, and should be kept stead- 
ily in mind that no amount of education or intellectual 
culture is, of itself, sufficient to qualify any to become a 
minister of the Gospel, without the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit, it is also true that wth that influence, 
education, when properly used, becomes a help rather 
than a hindrance. 

But an illiterate ministry is not the only difficulty 
with which we are obliged to contend. The failure to 
always distinguish between their own thoughts and imag- 
inations, and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, is a fer- 
tile source of weakness. Even among those who have 
known at times of this baptizing influence, the temptation 
is sometimes presented to speak without being duly au- 
thorized, thus bringing to devout minds a sense of spirit- 
ual death instead of Divine life. 

Nor are Friends alone in the recognition of this 
fact. A.J. Gordon, an eminent Baptist minister, writes : 
‘« We are not to use the Holy Spirit in preaching : He is 
to use us. As the wind pours through the organ pipes, 
causing their voice to be heard, albeit according to the 
distinctive tone and pitch of each, so the Spirit speaks 
through each minister of Christ according to his special 
gift, that the people may hear the word of the Lord. Is 
it not the most subtile temptation that comes to the 
preacher, that he allows himself to be played upon by 
some other spirit than the paraclete ? The popular desire 
for eloquence, for humor, for entertainment, for wit, for 
Originality, moving him before he is aware, to speak for 
the applause of men rather than for the approval of 
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Christ ? Not until the presence in the assembly of the 
Spirit of the Lord is recognized, does this come painfully 
home to the conscience.”’ 

The same writer adds: ‘‘We must not enter into 
personal experience here, further than to tell the reader 
how repeatedly we have turned to the following paragraph 
in the ‘ Journal of John Woolman, the Quaker,’ and 
read and reread it: 

‘«« One day being under a strong exercise of spirit, I 
stood up and said words in meeting, but not keeping 
close to the Divine opening, I said more than was re- 
quired of me. Being soon sensible of my error, I was 
afflicted in mind some weeks, without any light or com- 
fort, even to the degree that I could take no satisfaction 
in anything. I remembered God and was troubled, and 
in the depth of my distress he had pity on me and sent 
the Comforter. Being thus humbled and disci- 
plined under the cross, my understanding became more 
strengthened to distinguish the pure Spirit which moves 
inwardly upon the heart, and which taught me to wait in 
silence, sometimes many weeks together, until I felt that 
rise which prepares the creature to stand like a trumpet 
through which the Lord speaks to his flock.’ 

** Here,’’ says Gordon, ‘ is a bit of heart biography 
so antique and strange to that spirit of unrestrained utter- 
ance which characterizes our time, that it almost needs 
an interpreter to make it intelligible; but if one has 
ever considered deeply the requirements to speak in the 
Spirit, its meaning will be very plain. Well would it be 
could we sometimes impose on ourselves the ‘ silence for 
many weeks together,’ till we should learn to ‘ keep close 
to the Divine opening.’ ’’ 

But there is another temptation to which the ministry 
of the present age appears to be peculiarly liable. It is 
that of toning down or softening the Divine message to 
make it harmonize with our opinion of the character of 
God. This is doubtless the result of a reaction from the 
repellent features of Calvinism, in which the mercy of 
God was obscured by a false conception of his character 
and attributes. It was no doubt to this temptation that 
the Apostle Paul referred when he said: ‘‘ Wherefore I 
testify unto you this day that Iam pure from the blood of 
all men. For I shrank not from declaring unto you the 
whole counsel of God.’’ How often it happens, that the 
parable of the ‘* Prodigal Son ’’ is so presented that the 
enormity of the offense is forgotten or overlooked in 
dwelling on the forbearance and loving kindness of the 
Divine Father, thus losing entirely one of the lessons it 
was intended to convey. It is to awaken, and not to 
soothe the guilty conscience, that God sends his messen- 
gers, except in cases in which the sense of guilt is so over- 
powering as to lead almost to despair, which cases are 
comparatively rare. 

So keenly alive were the founders of our Society to 
these dangers, that they established the custom of ap- 
pointing elders, whose duty it should be to have an over- 
sight of the ministry, and by loving counsel and advice 
assist ministers in the performance of their duty. 

What we most need then to make our meetings inter- 
esting is, a living Gospel ministry, keenly sensitive to the 
impressions of Divine Love, and always obedient to its 
requirements ; a ministry in which the spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and emotional natures shall each and all partici- 
pate; and having this, we shall find that we do not re- 
quire either music or eloquence, for we shall realize the 
truth of the saying that ‘‘the highest reach of genius 
comes far short of the lowest degree of inspiration.’’ 

But, let it not be inferred from what has been already 
said, that the duty of making our meeting interesting de- 
volves wholly on the ministry. On the contrary our 
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meetings will prove interesting or otherwise just in pro- 
portion to the devotion and individual faithfulness of our 
members ; for any neglect of duty, or state of unconcern 
on their part, will not only stand in the way of their own 
communion with the Father, but will also react on the 
ministry. 

No important change, however, can be accomplished 
at once. It must of necessity be a gradual work. Let 
us therefore not rest in our present condition, but look 
up to a higher ideal than any we have yet reached, and 
press confidently forward towards that ideal. Then, and 
then only, will our future be assured, and our beloved So- 
ciety grow in strength and in usefulness as the years 
roll on. 

As regards the condition I have referred to, of those 
who are not sufficiently advanced in Christian experience 
to enjoy our meetings for worship, especially when held 
in silence, it is proper that this condition also, should 
be provided for, by some form of religious instruction 
more advanced than that of the First-day school, and 
deeper than that afforded by our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, and yet, having a greater degree of freedom 
than is consistent with our meetings for worship ; some- 
thing perhaps in the form of parlor meetings, in which 
all ages could participate. 

And this preparation of the mind to enjoy silent com- 
munion with God should be the great and primary object 
alike of our First day schools, our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, and our parlor meetings, when such are held. 
Any teachings which serve to give aclearer and more 
vivid conception of the character of God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and of our relations to them are conducive 
to this object. 

That there is much in the world at the present time 
calculated to counteract this teaching there can be no 
doubt ; for, as a recent writer has truly said, ‘‘ there is a 
profound and wide-spread unsettlement of soul in regard 
to fundamental truths of religion, and also in regard to 
the nature and existence of the so-called spiritual facul- 
ties by which alone these truths can be perceived.’’ 

As Friends, then, let us cherish, and promulgate on 
every fitting occasion the fundamental truth, that, ‘‘ There 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’’ If we let go our grasp upon 
this great central truth we are at sea without compass or 
rudder. Without this we have no sure foundation upon 
which to rest our faith. With it our faith is immovable, 
for it is founded on the Rock, and we can say with the 
poet : 

* T have a life in Christ to live, 
But ere I live it, must I wait 


Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book's date ? 


I have a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die :— 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


Nay rather while the sea of doubt 

Is raging wildly round about, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear thy august voice repeat 

In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
Come unto me and rest; 

Believe me and be blest.”’ 


In conclusion I will repeat that the object of this 
paper is not to discourage any, but to endeavor to portray 
our true condition, and to suggest a remedy. And what 
is that remedy? Fortunately it is not far to seek. It is 
greater individual faithfulness. It is a closer walk with 








God. It is a more prayerful attitude of mind. Itisa 
seeking first the Kingdom of Heaven (or spiritual things) 
with the confident assurance that all necessary temporal 
things will be furnished also. It is a fuller recognition 
of the great fact that One is our Master even Christ, and 
all we are brethren. 


THE UNITY OF TRUTH. 

Oration at graduation, presented by Frank G., Blair, of Le Roy, 
Illinois, at Swarthmore College Commencement, Sixth month 8, 1897. 
TRUTH is never at variance with herself. Her lines are 
parallel, her movements harmonious. Conflict and trag- 
edy occur where the lines of incomplete or partial truth 
cross each other. 

Every battle-field, every torturing stake, every mar- 
tyr’s grave marks the spot where these half truths have 
met each other. And the effort to straighten out these 
conflicting lines of error, to make them run parallel, to 
show the unity of truth, constitutes the background of 
human history. For while truth is substantial and un- 
changing, man’s power of comprehending it has been 
‘¢ widened with the process of the suns.’’ And whether 
we accept the theory of man’s genesis as a special crea- 
tive act of God, or whether we believe that he is the re- 
sult of the slow and natural forces of evolution working 
from the simple to the complex, we must all admit the 
unmistakable verdict of history—that there was a time 
when his ignorance was stupendous, and his power of 
comprehending the truth insignificant. 

But, according to Max Miiller and Schlegel and 
Tyler, wherever we may seek for primitive man, and 
under whatever conditions we may find him, he is always 
possessed of two embryonic stages of mind, which distin- 
guish him from the lower forms,—the one an innate intui- 
tive feeling of some mysterious Being beyond and above 
himself, the other an eager desire to know the relation of 
things about him ; the one is the pale flame of religion, 
the other the first spring of science ; the one quenched 
by the fogs and mists of superstition, the other dried by the 
draught of ignorance. Yet from these two obscure sources 
sprang the two lines of partial truth whose crossing and 
recrossing have left a record of error and crime and false- 
hood almost too terrible to contemplate. For, translating 
the cataract’s roar into the thundering tones of an awful 
and avenging God and the lightening’s flash into the ter- 
rible weapons of that same unseen hand, primitive man 
was the mere creation of his environment, fleeing from 
his own shadow into the darkness of his cavernous home. 
The rythmic forces of nature, the pulsations of sunshine 
and shadow, of day and night, the majestic march of the 
seasons clothing the hilltops with verdure, and blessing 
the valleys with an abundant harvest, were to him a sealed 
book. But slowly the clouds and mists of ignorance and 
superstition begin to arise from his mental vision. His 
desire to know leads him to discover a certain constancy 
in the activities about him. He finds that not all is 
chance, not all is caprice, and at the same time his ideas 
of God and his sense of duty lose many of their crude 
and ugly features. But very soon the conflict between 
his vision, his intuition on the one hand, and his knowl- 
edge gained through experience on the other, brings him 
face to face with the question, Which shall I believe, 
the inspiration or the thing-sense, the thing that comes 
from within or the thing that comes from without ? And 
out of his stubborn attempt to solve that problem arise 
the yawning dualism between the things of experience 
and the things of inspiration, between Science and Re- 
ligion. 

And need I tell how in that long and dreadful conflict 
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the doctrine of revelation gained complete ascendancy ; 
how knowledge through inspiration became everything, 
and knowledge through sense nothing, how the priest- 
hood, animated by this partial idea of the deception of 
the senses, and the incompleteness of worldly knowledge 
withdrew from the world to a life of seclusion in the 
convent and the cloister ; and how, finally, the dogmatic 
self-conceit of ecclesiasticism, bound with heavy chains 
the struggling, audacious hands of science? And need I 
tell how, in the course of ages this young giant, Science, 
gathering his strength, breaks asunder his fetters, and like 
the true Prometheus Unbound, plants himself upon the 
vantage ground of his partial truth, and how, overconfi- 
dent on account of his sweeping victories, soon becomes 
as dogmatic and dictatorial as his vanquished antagonist 
had ever been. ‘The scepter of authority and self assur- 
ance had merely passed from the priesthood of the cowl 
and the miter to the priesthood of the microscope and 
the dissecting knife. 

But we are to congratulate ourselves that in the last 
half of a century so much has been done to smooth down 
the sharp edges of conflict between the working forces in 
the various fields of human knowledge. And no small 
amount of this prophecy of reconciliation is due to the 
fact that science has discovered her limitation. She has 
found out that in and of herself she is insufficient. When 
Herbert Spencer acknowledges that ‘‘ the ultimate ideas 
of science are inconsistent and incomprehensible ’’ and 
when Dr. Schuman affirms that ‘‘ the ultimate truths of 
science rest upon the same basis as the ultimate truths of 
philosophy ’’ and that that basis ‘‘ transcends human ex- 
perience,’’ we must take it as a confession that science 
working alone has met her limitation. 

And when such men as the Marquis of Salisbury, in his 
address before the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, and Arthur Balfour, in his ‘‘ Foundations 
of Faith,’’ and Mr. Gladstone, in his two recent articles, 
as well as M. Brunétiere’s remarkable contribution on the 
‘¢ Bankruptcy of Science’’ ;—I say when we have such 
representative men as these declaiming against the dog- 
matism of science, and demonstrating the rationality 
of the truths of religion, we may well believe that 
‘¢pure religion and undefiled,’’ stripped of her priestly 
garbs and sectarianism, has recovered from her supposed 
defeat and assumed her ancient seat of honor. 

And when we see the gifted scientist, Henry Drum- 
mond, showing us how these two worlds of science and re- 
ligion interpenetrate each other, how the laws of one 
underlie the other; and when our own scholarly and 
honored countryman, Andrew D. White, shows us in his 
‘* Conflict of Science and Religion’’ how these two 
forces are co laborers in the field of truth, and how their 
ultimate end must be to strengthen and support each 
other—when we see such signs of peace as these we may 
congratulate ourselves that the conflict is ended, that 
truth has found her own, and that there is indeed but— 

‘* One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 

All differences are superficial, and all conflicts tempo- 
rary. Therefore let the church that is founded upon 
Truth fear no longer the results of science, for, as 
Emerson says, ‘‘ There is a soul at the centre of nature, 
and over the will of every man, so that none of us can 
destroy the Universe.’’ Then let the over-zealous church- 
man and the over-confident scientist turn their weapons 
of warfare into plow-shares and pruning hooks, and let 
each direct his best energies to the discovery of new 
phases of truth, for, behold it is now midsummer and the 


| ‘‘ fields are already white to the harvest.”” 
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We need the scientist with his mortar and abe to 
keep our minds close to the reality of things about us; we 
need the poet with his rhythmic flowing heart, and the 
painter with his living brush to reveal to us the worlds of 
and beauty, and we need the philosopher and 
prophet to point us to the deeper verities of the life that 
is, and of that which is to be. Each laboring in his own 
field can do his share in uprooting error, and in demon- 
strating the fundamental and universal harmonies that 
underlie and pervade the entire realm of truth. 

Religion and art must furnish us our ideals of life and 
character; philosophy must demonstrate their rational 
basis, and science must furnish us the possible means of 
realizing them. Philosophy must reveal to us a God of 
wisdom, science a God of power, and religion and art a 
God of love and beauty. 

And the nearer we approach the point of complete 
truth, the more nearly parallel become all lines of re- 
search. The scientist, by his slow and laborious methods, 
discovers that nothing in the world is isolated, that 
nothing exists by itself, “that the relation of interdepend- 
ence prevades the entire domain of nature. The inspired 
poet, taking the flower in his hand exclaims,— 

‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 

And then from across the bleak hills of Palestine 
comes the voice of the prophet of Nazareth declaring 
that all things in this world are so mutually and so vi- 
tally related that not even a ‘‘ sparrow falleth to the 
ground ’’ but that the Father knoweth it. 

And now comes the chorus of a thousand voices from 
earth and sea and sky proclaiming that— 


song 





‘All, all are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is and God the soul.”’ 

When we come to consider the social relations, the 
relation of man to man, how mutually helpful and sup- 
porting become all the working forces in the various 
fields of human knowledge. While preacher and poet, 
statesman and scholar have been demonstrating the doc- 
trine of the universal brotherhood of man, and exhort- 
ing us to the kindly care of the unfortunate and helpless, 
and while the angelic choir has been singing its glad 
tidings of ‘‘ peace on earth good will towards man,’’ the 
scientist has been improving his methods of alleviating 
the suffering of mankind, of preventing the deadly 
scourge and the devastating plague, he has been girding 
the continents with the iron bands of commerce, he has 
been tunneling the mountains, bridging the seas, and 
welding the nations of the earth together in one nation, 
and their people into a common brotherhood, thus ren- 
dering possible that ultimate stage of civilization when— 

‘‘ The war drum shall throb no longer 
And the battle flags be furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.’’ 

Then let every earnest seeker after truth take courage, 
for the ‘‘ winter of our discontent’’ and conflict is 
ended, and the springtime with its blessed prophecy of 
an abundant harvest is athand. And let us reassure our- 
selves that whatever we do in the name of truth can never 
die, that the temples we construct out of her materials 
can never perish from the earth, We know that on 
Mount Moriah King Solomon erected a temple that was 
the wonder of ages. With marble and granite hewn 
and fashioned in the quarry, with cedars of Lebanon and 





fir trees from Tyre and Sidon, with precious jewels and | 
silver and gold from Ophir, and with the most skillful ! 





workmen that the ancient world could produce, he con- 
structed a house faultless in its design, matchless in its 
unrivaled beauty, and marvelous in its architectural 
splendor. 

Princely potentates and crowned heads came from the 
four corners of the earth to behold that magnificent 
embodiment of architectural skill and genius. 

But the corroding breath of the centuries marred its 
beauty, and the thundering tread of the Chaldean soldier 
shook its foundations, and amid smoke and flame it tot- 
tered and fell and crumbled to dust, until to-day we 
know not even the spot on which it stood. Solomon 
was a mighty builder, but he could not construct out of 
perishable materials a temple that would endure forever. 

And so we turn from this dream of vanished grandeur 
and beauty to look upon the building of another temple. 
Here science has laid its foundations deep and broad 
upon the eternal verities of nature. Philosophy has 
hewn its pillars and arches out of the quarries of ever- 
lasting truth. Poetry has smoothed its rugged lines into 
symmetry and beauty, and religion has crowned the 


whole with a dome of surpassing beauty, radiant with 
inspiration and glorified by the promise of immortality. 
And above the entrance to this temple, more beautiful 
than the Taj Mahal, and more abiding than the pyramids, 
is written in characters of living fire— 

Dedicated to the Unity of Truth. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Next day I attended Hopewell Preparative Meeting, and 
had a close time of hard labor. The first meeting I 
passed in silence, and while the queries were answered I 
sat under a deep concern. I thought I felt the flowing 
of love to them and wanted to help them, and although it 
was very hard work, yet faithfulness was required, and it 
seemed as tho’ I should not have many more opportuni- 
ties of sitting with them, so I gave up to do what I be- 
lieve was my duty, to the relief of my mind. I went to 
Henry Piquet’s, and to the widow Woodrow’s, and had 
an opportunity with the fatherless children; then I 
walked homeward, and two women walked a piece with 
me, but I wanted no company but the Master’s, and 
would have had them go back, but they would show me 
the road lest I should miss my way, and when they re- 
turned I got shut of a burden, and in walking alone to 
my lodging, I felt the love of my Heavenly Father to 
cover my spirit. Next day, having no company, I 
work’d some for my living, for to live idle did not feel 
pleasant. In the afternoon I wentto John Trimble’s, and 
Elizabeth Jolliff, Junior, went with me, wherein I had 
satisfaction and particularly in her company, who ap- 
peared to me like an innocent lamb. She was not 
ashamed to bear me company, and I felt great nearness to 
her. Next day I went to Abel Walker's, to see if he 
would go to Mount Pleasant Meeting, which he conde- 
scended to, and Elizabeth Jolliff lent me her mare to 
ride, which was kind ; but should have been more glad 
if she had been free to go with me. We called at Isaac 
Perkins’s who, with his wife, went to meeting, which was 
a hard one, by reason that they did not keep properly 
under the necessary labor and exercise. I endeavored to 
labor under it, but thought there was not much life to be 
felt. I rode back to Hopewell, having traveled thirty 
miles, without the reward of feeling much life, which 
caused close self-examination lest the fault should be in 
me, unperceived, and not being able to see the cause, I 
was brought to a deep mourning under a sense of my own 
| situation and the unwillingness of others to join in with 
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that concern, so as to yield perfect obedience to the will 
of our Lord and Master unto whose disposal I desired to 
be wholly given up. ‘ 

I left my home this morning thinking I should not re- 
turn, but the Great Disposer of all things knows what is 
best for us. I rode alone towards James Steer’s, but on 
the way met with my kind friend Abel Walker, and tell- 
ing him I wanted to pay visits to some families, he agreed 
to meet me at Richard Ridgeway’s which he did, and 
Abigail Steer went with me there. Richaid was an elder, 
and his wife an overseer, and all the children were from 
home, except one son, who was sick. We had an oppor- 


tunity, favored beyond my expectation, to the uniting of 


our spirits in a good degree, and the Friend got his horse 
and went with us the rest of the day, seeming much 
pleased with our company. I write this because I was as 
a stranger in a strange land, and few seemed to take 
notice of me, because I was bound to the Concern. But 
when they were given to feel with me, oh, then were 
their hearts opened, and there was a confessing how near 


I felt to them, and I was hereby brought into humility of 


heart more and more, and felt an increasing nearness to 
Friends of Hopewell. Now I was near leaving them, this 
being the last day of my uniting in labor with the com- 
mittee, and it was to satisfaction of my mind that I gave 
up to it, and altho’ in the morning the trial was great, | 
felt peace in the evening, and it came in my mind to re- 
turn to my home again, and seeing it was right, tho’ in 
the cross, I went to Elizabeth Jolliff's and she looked at 
me and I at her, and! felt love to cover, even that love 
which casteth out fear; and yet a care remained not to 
give any occasion of offense, although I remembered how 
hard it was to be left alone. 

Here I met with my husband, and heard from home, 
and all was well and agreeable. My heart was made 
thankful for the mercies and favors bestowed on me, 
which appeared to be many and great, and I could say, 
‘*Great and marvellous are thy works.’’ Next morning 
my husband went with me to Lewis Walker’s, and we 
had a favored time. I attended the meeting of ministers 
and elders at Hopewell, where I felt little or no life, and 
there were several who were appointed. I sat in deep 
mourning, on account of my own situation, and they 
went on until they got nearly through the business, then 
a friend mentioned that there was a want of elders, which 
I saw to be the case, and one came in my mind with the 
feeling of some life, but I was afraid to mention it, so 
sat still and heard others proposed, but at last told them 
I thought the members of their own meeting ought to 
choose them, whereby I got some relief, but I believe I 
should have felt more peace in mentioning the names 
that were presented to my view. After meeting I dined 
at Abel Walker’s, and was somewhat refreshed in body 
and mind ; and afterwards attended with the committee, 


and took my leave of them in a belief that if some of 


them are faithful, they will yet see greater things than 
they have seen. I went to Mordecai Walker’s, and felt 
heaviness of mind, but could not see the cause, but felt 
resigned, and it came in my mind to go and see James 
Gawthrop, so my husband and I went, and had a sitting 
with him, his wife, and her mother. We returned 
to Mordecai Walker’s, stayed all night, and had a favored 
time with them. 

In the morning he went to Back Creek Meeting with 
us, where we had to wait till slumber and sleep had done 
ts work, and then had an opportunity to relieve our 
minds. After meeting we went to Isaiah Jackson’s and 
had an opportunity with them to the relief of my mind. 
We returned to Hopewell and lodged at Elizabeth Jol- 
liff's. Next day attended their monthly meeting, and 
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felt more love and strength than heretofore. Cousin 
Isaac Everett was here, and had good service in the meet 
ing. After the business was over, two young couples who 
lived over the Alleghany mountains accomplished their 
marriages, viz: Thomas Cook and Susanna Cousins ; 
Henry Smith and Martha Smith. It was a solid time 
to me, and I believe it was so to many more. The first 
married couple went to Elizabeth Jolliff’s to dine and to 
lodge, and we expected to set out homeward after dinner, 
but I did not feel easy without staying all night with 
them, and next morning had a parting time with Thomas 
Cook, his wife, and her mother, and the family of the 
house, wherein I was enabled to labor to the relief of my 
mind, so took leave of them in tenderness of spirit. 
Went to James Steer’s and had a parting time with them, 
and his wife went with us to the quarterly meeting held 
at Fairfax next day. I attended the ministers’ meeting, 
where were several Friends from other meetings, viz: 
Samuel Emlen, Abraham Griffith, and others. It was 
said to be a favored meeting, though I had but little of 
that to say. 

We had two meetings on First-day, which I thought 
were favored, but after they were over I felt great heavi- 
ness of mind. I lodged at Abel Janney’s, and walked 
there in the evening, and I believe I took a great cold. 
On Second-day I felt the waters troubled, but was afraid 
to step in, and when the meeting parted I had to weep 
bitterly, but the condescending love of my Heavenly 
Father flowed through me to the healing of my drooping 
spirit, and enabled me to give up to do what I believed 
to be my duty, and I was relieved from the heaviness I 
had felt. Next day we had a pretty good meeting, and 
in the meeting of ministers and elders I felt that love 
which I thought made up for some of the bitter cups I had 
had to drink of in some of the meetings of that sort. 
So I was ready to conclude my service there was over, but 
I believe it might have been as well or better for me to 
have spent a day or two more at Fairfax, but by letting 
in a fear that I should not be able to discharge the trust 
of which I had some prospect, I came away under some 
burden of mind. Next day we attended Bush Creek 
Meeting, and my husband having to stay in that neigh- 
borhood, I went with A. Griffith and other Friends to 
Pipe Creek meeting next day. I left my horse at Wil- 
liam Farquhar’s, having a desire to spend some time 
there, before I left the parts. We had a time of close, 
hard labor, but I got through to the relief of my mind. 

After meeting Abraham and several others, went to 
William Farquhar’s. I was there brought under a close 
exercise, on account of a concern I had to have a select 
opportunity with the parents and their children, and no 
way appeared to open for it without having all that were 
there present, which accordingly we had, and had hard 
labor for some time, but at length Abraham opened the 
way so that I got my mind released from a burden that 
had attended it at times for some months. I then went 
to Robert Miller’s with his wife, who had stayed the 
meeting and to show me the way. Here I met with my 
husband and in the morning went to Solomon Miller’s, 
and he going a piece with us, I had an opportunity of 
relieving my mind to him. So we went to Gunpowder, 
to John Price’s ; my husband’s horse not being fit to ride 
he had to walk. We lodged here, and had a sitting with 
them, his wife being poorly. We went thence to Rachel 
Matthews’s, and I felt a concern of mind to attend Gun- 
powder Meeting, which was a great trial to me, and I 
believe it was so to my husband and sister Rebecca Cook, 
but he condescended to wait for me and we went to meet- 
ing, where I was enabled to labor, but felt but little life, 
as I have often felt amongst Friends there, yet was fa- 
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vored with peace of mind. We lodged that night at 
John Smith’s ; next day went to Mary Cox’s, at Deer 
Creek, and had to sympathize with her and her father- 
less children, on the death of her husband. We went 
thence to Elisha Brown’s, at Nottingham, and lodged. 
Next day we went home and found all well, I having 
been from home three months wanting three days, and 
having visited more than a hundred families at Fairfax, 
Goose Creek, South Fork, Hopewell, and Redstone. 
(Zo be Continued.) 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No 28.—SeventH MonTH 11, 1897. 
CONVERSION. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—By grace have ye been saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God. —Eph. 2: 8. 


Scripture reading: Eph. 2: 1-22. 
TEACHING. 

This scripture is the record of one who knew whereof 
he spoke. Paul had known the conditions incident to a 
wilful, rebellious state, and could pow bear his testimony, 
not only to the peace and happiness resulting from his 
changed life, but could present in plain language his 
understanding of the manner in which this change of 
heart was produced, and the source from which the power 
emanated that wrought the good work in him. Experience 
is a great teacher. The condition of the Ephesians was no 
worse than Paul’s when he started to Damascus, with his 
heart full of the burning spirit of persecution, and was 
overtaken in the highway, convicted, converted, and 
saved ; and now (as a result of this glorious change 
wrought in him) he appeared to them as a living minister 
of Christ. 

This is a most comforting, helpful chapter to all who 
have been made sensible of their own shortcomings. 
There is a power that can quicken and inspire, even when 
in a state of alienation from God, comparable to being 
dead in trespasses and sins. The especial mission of 
Christ is to the lost sheep. He comes as living water to 
those who thirst; as bread to the hungry, and as a 
shepherd to gather into the true fold; but there must be 
a willing acceptance of the means offered. The power is 
given, but the use of it is left to the recipient. 

** By grace have ye been saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’’ ‘* Faith 
is not dead belief, but inspiring confidence,’’ and under 
this enlightening spirit of grace we are made acquainted 
with God’s kingdom, and the recipients of his life. 

Samuel M. Janney says: ‘‘ This holy religion of 
Christ is the life of God in the soul of man ; it must be 
received with humility and childish simplicity ; and as we 
abide under its teachings our spiritual senses will be 
opened, our evil propensities will be overcome, pure prin- 
ciples, holy desires, and heavenly affections will be given 
to us, and we shall thus become partakers of the Divine 
nature through faith and obedience. This spiritual relig- 
ion will show itself by its blessed fruits in our life and 
conversation, and the world will acknowledge it.’’ 

Paul does not condemn good works, but places 
them just where they belong. ‘‘ We are saved by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, ‘‘ for good works are the result of salvation, 
not the cause of it. They are the fruits which are born 
by the holy principles of righteousness engrafted into the 
soul by Divine grace and love. Salvation is by faith ; 
but faith must have an object, and its proper object is 
the presence and power of God as a spiritual deliverer 
from the bondage of sin.’’ 





The completion of the work of the spirit of Christ in 
the individual heart is most beautifully and plainly por- 
trayed in the closing paragraphs of this chapter, and this 
presentation should stimulate in each of us a desire to 
know of a oneness with God. The true spirit of the 
doctrine taught by the prophets and recorded in the Old 
Testament and that enunciated by the Apostles, as we 
find it in the New, are united together, each and both 
resting upon the same foundation. Two walls brought 
together at right angles, being fixed upon one base, are 
made each to contribute to the strength of the other. 

We may feel that we are an insignificant part of the 
great handiwork of our Creator, and that the complete- 
ness of his work cannot be enhanced by our efforts, but 
the feature of a building is here introduced, with all its 
parts fully joined together, and however small or obscure 
any part may be it contributes to the strength of the 
structure, and this is figured as growing into a holy tem- 
ple for a habitation of God. So Paul presented it to the 
contentious Ephesians, and so it comes to us in scripture 
records, losing nothing in its adaptation by the lapse of 
centuries. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NINE PARTNERS HALF. YEAR’S MEETING. 


ACCORDING to Foulke’s ‘‘Almanac’’ for 1834, Nine Part- 
ners Quarterly Meeting was constituted of three monthly 
meetings, viz: (1) Nine Partners, composed of Nine 
Partners, Chestnut Ridge, Canaan, and Hartford par- 
ticular meetings ; (2) Oblong, of Oblong, Branch, and 
Valley ; and (3) Oswego, of Oswego, Apoquaqui, ,West 
Branch, Pleasant Valley, and Poughkeepsie. It now has 
four monthly and executive meetings, but one of them, 
Greenfield Neversink, was annexed to it when Cornwall 
Quarter was discontinued, and in like manner Creek, 
when Stanford Quarter was laid down. 

Nine Partners Meeting was organized in 1742; it is 
three-quarters of a mile from Millbrook station, on the 
Newburgh, Dutchess & Connecticut railroad. Address 
Franklin C. Haight, Little Rest, N. Y., or Mary Havi- 
land, Millbrook, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

Oswego, established in 1750, is one mile from Moore’s 
Mills station, on the Newburgh, Dutchess & Connecticut 
railroad. Address Alfred H. Moore or Edward Barmore, 
both Moore’s Mills, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie is about half a mile from the station on 
the New York Central & Hudson River railroad. Ad- 
dress Jacob Corlies, 62 Montgomery street, or Arthur L. 
Frost, both at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Greenfield is four miles from Mountaindale, on the 
New York, Ontario & Western railroad, or seven miles 
from Ellenville in Ulster county, on the same road. Ad- 
dress Hannah Stoddard, Mountaindale, N. Y. 

Neversink is in Sullivan county, N. Y., about fourteen 
miles from Ellenville. Grahamsville in the country about 
twelve miles from South Fallsburgh. 

Both this and Ellenville are on the N. Y. O. & W. 
R. R. Address in either case Samuel N. Smith, Eureka, 
N. Y. 

Creek Meeting was instituted in 1775 ; is near the 
depot at Clinton Corners, on the Poughkeepsie & East- 
ern railroad. Address William Bedell, Clinton Corners, 
mF. 

Crum Elbow was set up in Hyde Park in 1783; it is 
four miles from Hyde Park Depot on the Hudson River 
railroad. Address Thomas Stringham, Salt Point, Dutch- 


ess county, N. Y. 

Oblong Meeting (Quaker Hill) is about four miles 
from the railroad station at Pawling, on the New York & 
This house has not been used for sev- 


Harlem railroad. 
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eral years ; Orthodox Friends have a house and small 
meeting in that locality. It appears from James Woods’ 
historical account that Oblong was the first settlement of 
any numbers north of the Harrison Purchase. A house 
was built in 1741, a preparative meeting set up in 1742, 
and a monthly meeting in 1744. Address J. I. Wanzer, 
Pawling, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

Pleasant Valley is near the station of that name on 
the Poughkeepsie & Eastern railroad. Address Edward 
Barmore, Moores Mills, N. Y. This house is not now 
used. There appears to be no ministry in this quarter, 
except in one of the smallest meetings, which has one 
recorded and one not so minuted. * * 


POPULAR HINDUISM IN INDIA. 

From a lecture at Chicago, by Dr. John Henry Barrows. 

in Jnter-Ocean. 
THERE are essential features in the Hindu system of 
thought and life, like the doctrine of transmigration or 
rebirth, of which I shall not be able to speak to-day. 
Furthermore, in portraying some evils of Hinduism, I do 
not mean to drawa severe indictment against all Hindus. 
Their general gentleness of spirit and fineness of mind 
command love and admiration. The evils on which I 
dwell are partly corruptions, traceable to the Brahmanic 
priesthood, of ideas and. usages which were ethically and 
spiritually better. It is painful for me to expose the dark 
side of the religion of a people and a country to which 
I owe much gratitude. If you could see all the faces in 
that land which have been turned toward mine, faces as 
bright with intelligence and good will as they were em- 
browned with tropic suns, you would realize something 
of the strength of that pathetic appeal which Asia hence- 
forth makes to my heart. 

India is a land where religion can be observed, and 
where it cannot be escaped, for two reasons: first, be- 
cause the religion is external, and, second, because it is 
universal. The Hindus are born religiously ; they die 
and are cremated or buried religiously. They will not 
open a shop or office, they will not go on a journey or 
embark in any enterprise whatever save under religious 
observances. ‘There is a temple to the goddess of small 
pox. Here are idols so hideous that they might do for 
advertisements of some dime museum on State street. 
Here are men carrying a dead body to lay it in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges before it is burned. Here others 
are pounding the fragments of a human form that has 
been only partly incinerated. Here are hideous carica- 
tures of humanity, shriveled, clothed in rags and vermin, 
deformed, mendicant, lying on the verge of the stream 
hoping that death will strike them there. Here priestly 
tyranny has achieved its most diabolical triumphs ; it has 
enslaved and degraded and almost beastialized a proud 
and intelligent people. 

Again enter the temples—if the cows will permit you, 
for the cows are here deified—and you see loathsome 
wretches crawling through filth and touching various parts 
of the sacred animal with their lips. Here idolatry pre- 
sents an aspect which robs it of its last vestige of respecta- 
bility. In Hindu temples almost everything is dark and 
ugly, and many things are physically and morally un- 
clean. 

My lectures in Madras following immediately those of 
the famous apostle of Hinduism, Swami Vivekananda, 
had aroused a good deal of discussion, and there were 
many of the Hindu Pundits and the sharp-tongued Hindu 
lawyers who wished to get even with me. Accordingly, 
in the course of my lecture I was compelled to answer 
many questions. In one reply I asked my interrogator if 
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he thought it elevating toa human being to crawl through 
the filth of a temple, as I had seen men and women doing 
in Benares, and then to kiss with passionate reverence 
the tail of a cow. Upon this he replied that it was better 
to kiss the tail of a cow than to kill the cow and eat her. 
However, I told him that it was not Christians alone 
who kill the cow and eat her. I told him that at the 
close of the first session of the Parliament of Religions 
I invited the Swami Vivekananda and other Asiatics to 
go with me to the restaurant in the basement of the Art 
building, and I said to the Swami: ‘‘ What shall I give 
you to eat ?’’ and he answered: ‘‘ Give me beef.’’ 

This simple remark was a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky. It changed the aspect of the whole meeting, and 
there was no further fishing up that creek. 

I wish you to feel how thoroughly nonsensical is the 
question put by the New York Hera/d in its eulogy of 
Vivekananda when it inquired: ‘‘ Shall we send mission- 
aries to a land which produces such men as he?”’ not 
knowing that all that was best in this orator’s training 
came from Christian sources. 

The messenger who goes to Asia to emphasize some- 
thing else than the divine and ever-living Christ would 
better have stayed at home. And I would say the same 
thing of those who are the bond servants of a Christian 
ecclesiasticism, which at some points is as mechanical in 
its methods of salvation as Hinduism itself. The salva- 


tion of India can be achieved only by proclaiming the 
living Christ and by an exemplication in brotherliness 
and righteousness of apostolic Christianity. 


AGE OF THE EartH.—Lord Kelvin, the distinguished 
English scientist, in a recent address upon the age of the 
earth as habitable, gave the following as the latest dictum 
of science: Geologists and biologists no longer consider 
the question of absolute dates outside their province. The 
old idea was of a solid earth nearly 20,000,000,000 years 
old. Modern science makes an immense reduction in 
this estimate. He was able to declare with confidence 
that the earth solidified between 20,000,000 and 30,000, 
000 years ago. The latest estimate of the time required 
for the formation of all strata since the beginning of the 
Cambrian rocks is 17,000,000 years. Lord Kelvin as- 
serted that the earth could not have been habitable more 
than 30,000,000 years. 


HAMMERS ARE OLD.—Hammers are represented on the 
monuments of Egypt, twenty centuries before our era. 
They greatly resembled the hammers now in use, save that 
there were no claws on the back for the extraction of nails. 
The first hammer was undoubtedly a stone held in the hand. 
Claw hammers were invented some time during the Middle 
Ages. Illuminated manuscripts of the eleventh century 
represent carpenters with claw hammers. Hammers are 
of all sizes, from the dainty instruments used by the jew- 
eller, which weigh less than half an ounce, to the gigantic 
fifty-ton hammer of ship-building establishments, some of 
which weigh as much as fifty tons and havea falling force 
of from ninety to one hundred. Every trade has its own 
hammer and its own way of using it.— Scientific American. 


GRAND as nature is, it only typifies something grander 
in man,—unconscious heights and breadths and depths 
within him, waiting to embosom themselves within the 
life and light of God. Seeking that ineffable oneness 
with him, man and nature send up together one yearning 
response through the holy silence: ‘‘Grant us thy 
peace ! ’’—Zucy Larcom. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1897. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
In his address at the recent Commencement at Haverford 
College, President Sharpless spoke of the tendency to 
raise the requirements of study in the universities, and 
consequently to make preparation for them more ex- 
tended and more expensive. The question arises whether 
the Colleges, the smaller institutions, with 200 or 300 
students, are to try to keep the pace which the universi- 
said President 


’ 


ties seem bent on setting. ‘*‘ Personally,’ 
Sharpless, ‘‘I do not believe in advancing the age for 
college admission. I know it will cut out of college pos- 
sibilities many young men of slender resources who can- 
not afford to maintain themselves through the long years 
embracing school and college.’’ Good preparation, and 
accurate, he would desire, and entrance to college at six- 
‘The College and the Uni- 


versity,’’ he adds, ‘‘ will some day have to part company, 


teen or seventeen years. 


and perhaps now is the time.’’ 

It seems to us that amongst people such as the 
Friends the college work, fer se, is much more suitable 
than that of the University, and the college training and 
experience greatly preferable. The strain of the large 
universities on every faculty and quality of the student is 
necessarily great. To the earnest student it invites over- 
work, to the indolent or indifferent one, dissipation. The 
university is, and ought to be, in the main, the place for 
advanced work, done by mature students. The college 
should provide the training and instruction which will 
qualify for university work. We observe on this point 
the quoted opinion of one of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Prof. Albion W. Small. ‘If I had to 
go through my college course again,’’ he is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘I would select a college with an enrollment of not 
more than 200 students. It is much better to take your 
college course in a small college than in an annex to a 
great university.’’ His thought here no doubt is that 
the ‘‘college course’’ is a definite and individualized 
course of study, and that this can be pursued to better 
advantage in the comparative quiet of a small institution 
than in the comparative distraction of a large one. 

Experience, we are sure, will more and more demon- 
strate the wisdom of these views. It will be found, no 
doubt, that higher education should be divided, above 
the work of the preparatory, or fitting school, into (1) 
college course, and (2) university or technical course. 
The universities and the technical schools should not ex- 
pect as a rule to take their students directly from the pre- 
paratory schools, but from the colleges. It follows, then, 
that the entering requirements of the college should not 


be too much advanced. It is not reasonable or practica- 
ble for young people to give a much greater period than 
they are now doing to the educational preparation for 
active life. As President Sharpless has said, they should 
be ready for the college freshman class at sixteen or seven- 
teen, and thus for their degree, fruit of a four years’ 
course, at twenty or twenty-one. Then, if they are to 
take post-graduate work, or are to study medicine, or law, 
or other professions, or make technical preparation, the 
three or four added years will carry them to an age when 
they should be entering in earnest on their vocation. 
There is danger always that a student who protracts his 
studies much will protract them altogether, and never 
feel quite ready to begin to apply them. 


E. W. Brooks, Treasurer of the Armenian Fund raised by the 
English Friends, acknowleges, under date of the 18th ult., the receipt 
of the last remittance £18, 9s., 2d., sent from here, from the subscrip= 
tion sent to R. M. Janney, Treasurer. In doing so, he adds: ‘‘ The 
need for help to these poor, persecuted people seems not yet over, but 
during the summer is somewhat less acute.”’ 


BIRTHS. 


MENDINHALL.—At Newport, Del., Sixth month 1, 1897, to 
John M. and Fanny P. Mendinhall, a son, who has been named 
Charles Pusey. 


DEATHS. 
COATES.—On the 21st of Sixth month, 1897, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Henry Shreve, Easton, Md., Sarah D., widow of 


Edwin H. Coates, of Philadelphia. 
Interment at Fair Hill. 


CONARD.—In Harlingen, N. J., Sixth month 21, 1897, Teresa 
A., wife of Charles L. Conard, in the 32d year of her age. 

FREEMAN.—On the morning of Fourth month 16, 1897, Amos 
Freeman, of Orchard Park, Erie County, N. Y., aged 70 years and 
3 months ; an esteemed member of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, 
New York. 

[A memoir of his life is in our hands for publication. ] 

HANCOCK.—Suddenly, in Mannington township, Salem county, 
N. J., Fifth month 17, 1897, Joseph G. Hancock, son of the late 
Chambless C. and Anna T. Hancock, aged 46 years. 

ZAVITZ.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Sixth month 9, 1897, 
Caroline F. Zavitz, wife of Hugh W. Zavitz, and eldest daughter of 
Maria B. and the late George B. Fritts, aged 42 years. 

The life of this earnest, consecrated Friend was an inspiration to 
all who knew her. She not only believed in the Christ principle, but 
lived it out in daily life, and was a true follower of Him who went 
about doing good. * 


WILLIAM HEACOCK. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of our deceased friend, 
William Heacock, were adopted by the City Executive Committee of 
the Prohibition organization of Philadelphia, and a copy has been for- 
warded us. The resolutions say that ‘‘ this Committee has lost one of 
its oldest and most faithful and efficient members and officers, whose 
familiar form and pleasant face and friendly greeting we shall for a 
lorg time miss ; whose example of devotion to the cause of Prohibition, 
of unwearied activity, and heartfelt and hopeful interest, we should all 
do well to imitate. Admonished by his sudden departure, we should 
all be up and doing, so improving the time that when for each of us 
the call shall come it may be said of us, as it may well be said of him, 
‘ He hath done what he could.’ ” 


So long as men differ, and yet must live together, they 
will have to study the art of yielding in a good cause with- 
out letting go of the cause itself. —S. S. Zimes. 


Let us free ourselves, so far as we may, from the things 
which fetter the spirit in its effort to come into contact with 
the Great Spirit of which it is a part.—President Harper. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK. 
THE SUMMER CONFERENGE OF WORKERS, AT 
WILMINGTON. 

THE first session of a Conference of Superintendents and 
Teachers of First-day Schools, under the care of the 
First-day School Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was held in Friends’ meeting house, Wilmington, 
Del., on Third-day evening, the 22d ult., at 8 o’clock. 
The attendance was larger than had been expected, about 
two hundred being present, and very gratifying to the 
committee in charge. 

This meeting having been suggested at the General 
Conference held at Swarthmore last summer, by George 
L. Maris, of George School, it was proposed that he act 
as Clerk of the Conference, to which the meeting as- 
sented. Mary J. Hoopes was appointed Assistant Clerk. 

The chairman stated briefly the object of such a con- 
ference. He thought that by gathering in the workers of 
our First-day Schools in the various localities, and bring- 
ing before them those who have made a long and close 
study of the work that is to be done in the First-day 
School, much benefit might be derived. 

Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, offered words of encour- 
agement, after which the assigned work of the Confer- 
ence was formally introduced by the reading of a paper 
by Isaac H. Hillborn, of Philadelphia. The discussion 
of the paper was opened by William W. Birdsall, of 
Philadelphia, and participated in by Jesse H. Holmes of 
George School, William M. Jackson of New York, Seth 
Ely and William Walton, of Trenton, all of whom em- 
phasized the importance of a systematic study of the 
Scriptures. 

Clement M. Biddle urged the necessity of speakers, 
in the general discussions, during the Conference, ad- 
hering strictly to the subject in hand, and that not more 
than five minutes be allotted to each. 

The time of closing the evening sessions was discussed, 
and half-past nine was decided upon. The time of the 
opening of the afternoon sessions was changed from half- 
past one to two o'clock. After some announcements, 
followed by a period of silence, the session closed. 

The Conference convened for its second session 
Fourth-day morning at ro o’clock. After the usual 
period of silence, the 24th Psalm was read by Joel Borton 
of Woodstown, N. J. 

Those in attendance were requested to leave their 
names and the name of the First-day School or meeting 
with which they are connected in the library of the 
school building. 

The first exercise of the morning was a lesson on the 
‘* Parable of the Sower,’’ given to a class of small chil- 
dren by Mary E. Speakman of George School. The ob- 
ject was to interest the children in the parable, and to 
lead them to the interpretation of it. The exercise was 
an interesting one, and elicited many remarks from the 
members of the Conference on methods of teaching. It 
was the opinion of several present that the lesson leaves 
are a help in teaching, but they should not be depended 
upon,—that there must be careful preparation on the part 
of the teacher, and that pictures and blackboard illustra- 
tions are an assistance in giving the children a clearer 
understanding of the lesson. William W. Birdsall thought 
that one of the chief difficulties in primary teaching is the 
inability of the teacher to adapt the teaching to the com- 
prehension of the child. ‘‘ Black Beauty,’’ ‘‘ The Strike 
in Shanes,’’ ‘‘ Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,’’ ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful Joe,’’ and ‘‘ The first Steps in Gospel Paths,’’ were 
deemed as books helpful in teaching moral lessons. 

A paper entitled ‘‘A Study of the Gospels according 
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of New York. The noon hour having arrived, the meet- 
ing adjourned. The conference reassembled at 2 o’clock. 
A discussion of the paper of the morning, or questions 
and suggestions being called for by the chairman, it was 
decided that while the paper was able and exhaustive, it 
was not such a one as permitted discussion. Mary E. 
Speakman thought the paper would be valuable for refer- 
ence and suggested that it be published. Charles M. 
Stabler asked the writer of the paper for an outline of 
two or three courses for the study of the gospels. 

Jesse H. Holmes made an address on ‘‘ The Origin 
and Development of Some of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament.’’ There was considerable discussion of this 
address, participated in by Ezra Fell, William Walton, 
William W. Birdsall, Albert W. Smith, Lavinia P. Yeat- 
man, Clement M. Biddle, Matilda E. Janney, Charles M. 
Stabler, Joel Borton, George L. Maris, John R. Satter- 
thwaite, and William M. Jackson. 

The conference then resolved itself into a class for 
the study of New Testament Lessons, led by George L. 
Maris. After this lesson the meeting adjourned. 

At eight o’clock the conference assembled to hear a 
lecture by Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, on ‘‘ The Spiritual Development of the Apostle 
Paul.’’ 

Fifth-day morning, the meeting was opened with the 
reading of the 32d Psalm by William W. Birdsall. Eliza- 
beth W. Collins of Swarthmore, conducted a class ex- 
ercise, ‘‘The Apostle Paul at Ephesus,’’ demonstrating 
her method of teaching a class next below the adult class. 
Emma Bancroft asked whether she succeeded in having 
satisfactory preparation made by the class. There was 
considerable discussion about the committing of verses 
and passages of Scripture. 

Jesse H. Holmes continued his address on ‘‘ The Ori- 
gin and Development of Some of the Books of the Old 
Testament.’’ He desired to have the opinion of the 
meeting whether pupils over twelve years of age should 
not study Bible Geography, National Legends, and _his- 
torical connections with a still deeper study of Bible his- 
tory for adult classes, and whether a graded course of 
study would not be advisable. 

At the afternoon session Blanche L. Early of Phila- 
delphia, after making a few introductory remarks, read 
extracts from the little book by Patterson DuBois, ‘‘ The 
Point of Contact in Teaching,”’ which were afterwards 
commented upon. 

George L. Maris conducted a New Testament Lesson. 
He said: ‘‘ The question is frequently asked, do Friends 
believe in ‘the divinity of Christ?’’’ In his opinion 
Friends are the people who do believe in his divinity. 
In this lesson he raised no question of the divinity of the 
body, but claimed that the spirit of God was manifested 
in Jesus in its fulness. The same, Christ that dwelt in 
Jesus has been on the earth from its beginning. He 
looked upon Jesus as one divinely raised up, as one di- 
vinely endowed. We are all divinely endowed, but he 
was especially endowed. He lived so near to the Father 
that he was filled with the spirit of the Father. 

The next point in the lesson was: What ‘ts the differ- 
ence between conscience and the Inner Light? Benjamin 
Hallowell said: ‘‘ The conscience binds us to do what 
we know to be right, the Light gives us additional knowl- 
edge of the right.’’ The conscience may be educated, it 
may be imperfect ; the light is always perfect as it comes 
from God. William P. Bancroft quoted a Friendly 


| authority as defining the Inner Light as that which teaches, 


and conscience that which can be taught. 
At the evening session Lewis V. Smedley of Willis- 


to Modern Methods,’’ was read by William M. Jackson ' town, Pa., read a paper on ‘‘ The Duties of a Superinten- 
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dent.’’ The reading of the paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion opened by William W. Birdsall, in which many 
helpful suggestions were made. 

After an address by Charles M. Stabler, ‘‘ The Christ 
Spirit in Every-day Life,’’ the session closed. 

The morning session, Sixth-day, convened at the 
usual hour. George L. Maris read the 23d Psalm. 

A continuation of Old Testament Lessons by Jesse H. 
Holmes, was the first exercise of the morning. Remarks 
on these by William P. Bancroft and William M. Jackson 
followed. 

Clement M. Biddle was asked to conduct the New 
Testament Lesson. He pointed out a number of verses 
from Acts and made instructive comments on them. 
Anna M. Jackson expressed a desire that all take up 
some course of Bible study. She again brought forward 
the subject of Lesson Leaves. She hoped that they had 
been of value to First-day schools commensurate to the 
work of the committee that prepared them. As the time 
was rapidly passing it was thought best to leave the sub- 
ject until the afternoon session. 

John R. Satterthwaite, in behalf of the First-day 
School of Trenton, invited the Conference to meet at 
Trenton at such a time as may be agreed upon. 

In the afternoon, the chairman, in behalf of the vis- 
iting Friends, thanked the Wilmington Friends for their 
hospitality. 

A class exercise from Friends’ First-day School Les 
sons was given by Eleanor S. Sharples, of West Chester, 
Pa. Her method of teaching was highly commended by 
the members of the conference. A discussion followed 
on the subjects of Lesson Leaves and home preparation. 
Eleanor Sharples said, ‘‘ The reason pupils do not prepare 
the work is because they do not know what to prepare.’’ 

Jesse H. Holmes concluded his valuable lessons on 
the Old Testament, which have been much appreciated 
during the sessions of the conference. He suggested Dr. 
Gladden’s ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible,’’ Prof. Sayce’s ‘*‘ The 
Higher Criticism and the Monuments,’’ Dean Stanley’s 
‘« History of the Jewish Church,’’ Fiske’s ‘‘ The Jewish 
Scripture,’’ Chadwick’s ‘‘ Bible of To-day,’’ Smith’s 
‘« Dictionary of the Bible,’’ and Clark’s ‘‘ Commenta- 
ries,’’ as helps in Bible study. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., appeared in sup- 
plication, and the profitable exercises of this our first 
Conference closed. 

Mary Jackson Hoopss, Assistant Clerk. 


The registration of those in attendance at the Confer- 
ence showed altogether 171 names. Of these some 37 
were registered from Wilmington, and the others from 
other places. Philadelphia sent 21, Salem 9, Woodstown 
17, Trenton 8, Newtown 7. As some attended who did 
not register, especially in the evenings, the average at- 
tendance is estimated at 175, and at the largest session, 
when Prof. Barton spoke, there were about 350 present. 
‘« The interest was fully maintained,’’ a correspondent 
writes ; ‘‘ it did not flag at any time but seemed to grow 
as the time &dvanced. All the exercises were listened to 
with close attention. Asa whole, I feel sure the meeting 
did good ; expressions of approval were numerous and 
earnest.’’ 


THE Southern Presbyterian Church has long been regarded as a 
stronghold of conservatism on the woman question. But at the recent 
General Assembly, the vote against allowing women to address mixed 
audiences was carried only by the narrow majority of 71 to 62. Southern 
women, with their sweet voices and religious natures, are developing 
admirable gifts of speaking to edification in meeting. — Woman's 
Journal. 
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VISITS TO CANADA FRIENDS. 
My previous letter was sent before the closing of the 


(Genesee) Yearly Meeting. We met at 10, on the 17th, 
an hour earlier than usual, in order to avoid crowding at 
the close. The business was thus very comfortably com- 
pleted. Two Epistles were prepared and read, to be for- 
warded to other yearly meetings ; they were excellent, 
and we wondered how they would decide to divide them 
among the meetings, feeling it would be grateful to hear 
them both. The letter (forwarded by Aaron M. Powell), 
addressed to fathers, mentioned in previous letter, and 
directed to be published in leaflets, came up in the Phil- 
anthropic report ; it was thought 1,200 might be a suffi- 
cient number to print, but one young man said he would 
like to distribute that number himself, so it was decided 
to leave it to the judgment of the committee having it in 
charge, and draw on the yearly meeting for expenses. 

Although this was among the smallest ) early meetings 
ever attended, yet it was one of the best, and as the time 
drew near for us to separate we felt the strong ties of 
gospel fellowship binding us sweetly together; many 
expressions were given of loving appreciation and encour- 
agement for these Friends, who are so widely separated, 
having such distances to travel in reaching their meetings, 
which we at home know so little of. The meeting closed 
under this precious covering. 

We dined at Gideon and Mary Christy’s ; they had a 
son at Swarthmore some years ago, and their daughter 
Florence has been there this year. We had called before 
meeting to see Eliza Cooper, who became a member some 
years ago by convincement, and feels a deep interest in 
the welfare of the Society. In the afternoon called at 
Caleb and Alzina Noxon’s, where his brother Jonathan 
and wife from Mendon Centre homed, also at their sister 
Marie’s, who lives close by, in a cozy home, alone, but 
had visiting friends all through the week. It had been 
planned to take tea at Pictou, with Jacob Cronk and 
family, a visit very reluctantly abandoned, but taking 
everything into consideration it seemed best. There is so- 
much the heart dictates, more than can well be realized. 
Our friend Isaac Wilson, after a very busy week was 
called to a funeral at Farmington, N. Y., and went to 
Pictou to take the evening boat, hoping to return on 
Seventh-day to be with the Friends, Robert Barnes and 
Esther, Rachel Lippincott, and others, who remained 
over First-day, attending meeting here in the morning, 
and one at Christian street, some miles distant, in the 
afternoon. 

Sixth-day morning we parted with our dear friends at 
Bloomfield, taking train at 9 a. m. for Guelph, in com- 
pany with Rebecca W. Zavitz and others, returning to 
their homes. We came in sight of the Sand Banks be- 
yond Lake Ontario, which most of the Friends visited, 
and were very enthusiastic about them. The highest is 
near 175 feet high; you can dig down on the north side 
and find snow any time in the summer. We were in 
sight of water much of the time,—bays, lakes, and 
streams, crossing the Murray Canal, which connects Bay 
of Quinte with Lake Ontario. We had a wait of two 
hours at Trenton, and about the same at Toronto, where 
William G. Brown and brother met us, having reached 
home that morning. They took us a lovely ride through 
the city. We passed the new city buildings, the (Provincial) 
House of Parliament, University of Toronto, Victoria 
University, College of Practical Science, and many other 
public buildings and fine private residences, and several 
beautiful parks, making upon us very pleasant impressions 
of the city. 
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Resuming our journey we passed in the sight of Pick- 
ering meeting-house, regretting that circumstances pre- 
vented us mingling socially and religiously with Friends 
in that section. The land was mostly level through 
which we passed, but after leaving Trenton cultivated 
hills skirted the lowlands, some approaching quite near 
the railroad. Some of the fields were as golden with a 
species of mustard as ours with buttercups, but not to 
the admiration of farmers. The many stumps in clear- 
ings tell the story of the forests and of human toil. Large 
apple orchards are abundant, and elm trees are seen on 
every side with their graceful foliage. Several Friends 
were on the train, returning to their homes in different 
localities. We passed through a beautiful country, often 
in sight of the lake or some body of water. The wheat is 
not so forward as with us, but looks fine. The hay har- 
vest has already commenced in some sections. We left 
Toronto at 5.35, arriving at Guelph after 7, where we 
were met by Charles Zavitz, glad to welcome his wife 
and boy, in which we had our full share, and were soon 
in their cosy home, a mile or so from the station, he 
being Director in Experimental Farming, connected with 
Ontario Agricultural College. The farm contains 550 
acres, 50 of which are laid out in about 2,000 plots of 
different grains, roots, corn, alfalfa, etc., all in beau- 
tiful order. We saw the experiment from seed peas, 
perfect, split, and worm-eaten, and the result was greatly 
in favor of the most perfect seed. We saw what they 
call alsike, a kind of clover with gorgeous blooms, The 
greenhouses were charming,—altogether a very interest- 
ing work, and our friend very closely in touch with its 
best interests. Large excursions were coming almost 
daily to view the farm and gain experience ; 1,200 were 
to arrive after we left at 10.05, and all are lunched on 
the grounds. 

In parting with these friends we hoped to meet them 
again before leaving Canada. Our travel here seems to 
have been on a slow plan ; at least with many stops by 
the way ; we changed cars at St. Mary’s, and waited over 
an hour in London, arriving at Komoka about 3 o’clock, 
where we mere met by Chester Cutler, and after a ride of 
about 6 miles were grateful for che rest and comfort found 
with cordial greeting in Caroline Cutler’s hone at Cold- 
stream, with the familiar faces of the daughters. 

First-day morning attended First-day School at 10, 
Ida Zavitz superintendent. We gathered in the silence 
at 11, in meeting, quite a large company, encouraged by 
the presence of so many young people and little children. 
James Zavitz quoted, ‘‘ As many as are led by the spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God,’’—a text so fraught 
with hope, inciting to more earnest seeking and noble 
living. It was indeed good to be banded with these 
friends, and expressions of thankfulness were voiced, and 
we were cited to that Divine Anointing which giveth 
spiritual understanding, and to the loving silence when 
we may feel the Father’s presence. 

We returned with Caroline Cutler and family to dine, 
and after resting assembled again with these friends at 
3-30, in the meeting, (Coldstream). The meeting was 
larger than in the morning ; a very quiet, appreciative 
audience, and while the selfish inclination would have 
been to rest, yet the life rose higher, and we trust the op- 
portunity was blessed to us all. The beauty of holiness 
was set forth, and the fruits of obedience. My young 
companion, M. Travilla, who has been so closely related 
to this journey and service, has voiced in every meeting 
uplifting thoughts, which have been an inspiration to the 
young life, and acceptable to older minds as well. The 
little babes in mothers’ and fathers’ arms at these meet- 
ings gave promise of filling the ranks in the future, and 











reminded us of visits to Fishing Creek ; their prattling 
did not disturb the inner silence, but reminded of the 
little ones Jesus took in his arms and blessed. 

We called to see William A. Cutler and family, he 
being helpless, but cheerful, hoping the clouds will lift, 
and he be restored to health. We took tea with Webster 
Zavitz and family, they passing under the shadow of be- 
reavement, the dear wife and mother only recently having 
laid down the earthly burden ; she was daughter of Maria 
Fritts at Farmington. Lodged at Samuel and Ida 
Zavitz’s, feeling very much at home ; the night was cold, 
but our reception warm. We feared frost, but did not 
find there was sufficient to damage crops. We started 
after nine the next morning in Samuel’s care, for a drive 
of over twenty miles to Arkona. We had warm shawls 
and robes ; facing the northwest it seemed as if the winds 
might come from snow-capped peaks, but we enjoyed the 
ride, noting the variety of farm-houses, the beautiful 
elms, the rows of Lombardy poplars, the tinted sky, and 
the song of birds, but were thankful to reach our destina- 
tion after one o’clock, kindly received by our friends 
Samuel and Annie Cutler Brown, who had been 
at Lobo (Coldstream) Meeting yesterday with their little 
child. They have a cheese factory, which we visited, 
three immense vats to hold the milk, and other smaller 
ones. The curd is tougher than in our home-made cheese 
of olden time, and they grind it before pressing. We 
saw 200 cheeses in the store room. They are somewhat 
the shape of a half bushel and weigh about seventy-seven 
pounds ; much of it is shipped to England. We called 
to see Nicholas and Emily Brown, he a grandson of 
Nicholas and Margaret ; they came from Pickering form- 
erly. Took tea with Albert and Annie S. Cutler, a son 
of Ellis, at Coldstream, thence to the little meeting- house 
in the twilight hour ; we find the daylight lingers longer 
than with us. There were about sixty present. We 
thought of the busy day in the homes and on the farms, 
perhaps feeling almost too weary for farther effort, recall- 
ing the injunction to ‘‘ seek first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and its righteousness and all things necessary would be 
added thereto.’’ This addition not crowding the life or 
hindering the daily work, but lessening the friction, 
smoothing the way, enlarging the sphere, deepening the 
power to enjoy. Samuel Zavitz opened the way by ex- 
plaining somewhat the manner of Friends and the bap- 
tism of the spirit which they had faithin. M. T. enlarged 
on the thought of being faithful in the little, thus gaining 
ability to be rulers over more. There were several pres- 
ent who had never attended a Friends’ meeting, but all 
seemed appreciative, and grateful to be remembered. We 
returned to Albert Cutler’s for the night, and enjoyed 
rest and comfort, starting next morning for our long re- 
turn drive. We called at John and Amy (Hillborn) 
Atkin’s with their little family, and drove over their fruit 
farm, many acres of raspberries and strawberries, enjoy- 
ing some of the latter. L. H. PRICE. 

Coldstream, Sixth month 23. 


A CHRISTIAN woman in Illinois recently followed a drinker, in 
whom she was deeply interested, into a saloon. Just as he was about 
to take a glass she tapped him gently on the shoulder and requested him 
to go with her. He complied, and as they marched toward the door 
the saloon keeper recovered sufficiently from his amazement to ejacu- 
late : “ That beats the devil !’’ The lady turned and emphatically 
retorted : “ Yes, sir ; it was my intention to beat the devil.” —ationa/ 
Temperance Advocate. 


THE search for substitutes for rubber has resulted in making 
known the virtues of a South American tree called the balata. This 
abounds in British Guiana, and the rubber produced from it, while not 
possessing the electric and some other properties of caoutchouc, is said 
to answer very well for most of the ordinary purposes of India rubber. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue Home established by Abihgton Quarterly Meeting, 
at Norristown, was opened on the rgth instant, quite a 
number of interested Friends being present. By the 
rearrangement of the interior of the house there are now 
twenty-five rooms in all, of which seventeen are avail- 
able as apartments for boarders. Five of them, it was 
stated, were already taken. The Home is in charge 
of Caroline Eyre, Maton. 


The First-day school of Germantown held its annual 
picnic Seventh day, Sixth month 26, in the grove on Wil- 
liam E. Lukens’s newly-purchased country home, at Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Montgomery county, which was kindly 
equipped by him for the occasion with tables, benches, 
swings, etc., and where all participating enjoyed the 
hospitality of himself and family. 





Gwynedd Monthly Meeting has for a long time had 
an interest in a school property at Montgomery Square, 
about 2% miles from Gwynedd Meeting, on the road to 
Doylestown. The school was one of the earliest ‘‘ free 
schools,’’ and was taught, early in the present century, by 
teachers well-known amongst Friends. For many years, 
however, it has been used by the township as a public 
school, and additions to the building, which was old, 
were made by the directors of the public schools. By 
authority of the monthly meeting, and under an order of 
court, the trustees of the property have now sold their 
interest in it to the township for $400. 


THE New WomAN AT ; So, —It is reported that 
President James M. Taylor’s sermon to the graduating 
class at Vassar, on June 6, was ‘‘ an eloquent plea for con- 
servatism,’’ and that he urged them to beware of the so- 
called ‘‘ new womanhood.’’ Twenty-five years ago, every 
Vassar girl was regarded by the general public as a most 
objectionable specimen of the new woman. Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone, of Michigan, tells how, traveling abroad about 
that time, she met a party of American ladies, and with 
what horror they spoke of Vassar. ‘‘ The very fact that 
it is called a ‘ college for women ’ is enough to condemn 
it,’’ said the leader of the party. ‘‘ Of one thing we may 
be sure—no refined Christian mother will ever send her 
daughter to Vassar College!’’ Now a hundred and five 
seniors, most of them, no doubt, daughters of refined 
Christian mothers, sit in the graduating class, and listen 
to President Taylor denounce the ‘‘ new woman.’’ Truly, 

‘« Where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall camp to morrow.”’ 


— Woman's Journal. 





BLEEDING AFTER SPRING Pruninc.—No one seems 
to have noted any serious results from the bleeding in 
trees after spring pruning. A friend suggests that the 
moisture oozing out was intended for the branches cut 
away, and in this sense may be regarded as surplus food, 
of no advantage to the portions left unpruned. In a 
certain sense this explanation may do. Certainly the 
roots of trees are very active in early springtime, gather- 
ing moisture for the coming draught on the tree which so 


many young leaves must necessarily make.—J/echans’ 
Monthly. 





TuHIs peace-making is excellent work, and a blessed 
calling ; ; what a pity it is that there are not more workmen 
in the world who would set themselves heartily to it.— 
Thomas Chalkley. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LoNnG IsLAND.—The closing exercises of 
Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, for the year 1896-7, 
were held at the Academy on the 18th ult. The program was a varied 
and interesting one. 

The graduating class numbered five members, some of whom will! 
probably represent the Academy at Swarthmore College the coming 
year. 

On presentation of the diplomas the principal, J. Chauncey Short- 
ledge, made a brief address, appropriate to the class. 

The exercises closed with an eloquent address from Henry W. 
Wilbur, formerly of Easton Quarterly Meeting, now of New York 
Meeting, upon the value of a good educational training as a means of 
successfully meeting and solving the problems of life as they present 
themselves to all from time to time, wherever one’s lot may be cast, 
and especially emphasizing the fact that the great object of all educa- 
tion should primarily be for the building up and firm establishment of 
character, which only can be the foundation of any real success in life. 

The attendance of the patrons and friends of the school was large, 
the large school-room being filled to overflowing. Many, on the con- 
clusion of the exercises, looked through the new buildings, and much 
approval was manifested with the new order of things. 

The Board of Trustees have felt much encouraged by the increased 
interest manifested by Friends and others in the Academy, as evinced 
by the increased number of boarding scholars during the past year, the 
first entire year that the new building has been occupied, and they feel 
convinced of the wisdom of the large outlay in building a substantial 
brick structure with the most improved sanitary needs, and equipped 
with the means for doing good educational work. Ww. 





APPOINTED TO SCHOOLS.—Mary A. John and Henrietta Beistle, 
both of the class of ’97, George School, have passed examinations, by 
the County Superintendent of Bucks county, and will teach in Lower 
Makefield township next year. Louisa Masters Eves, also of the class 
of ’97, will teach in the Friends’ School at Millville, Pa. 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its last 
meeting for the summer on the 7th ult. During the business part of 
the program the communication from Anna Jenkins Ferris, in behalf 
of the Philadelphia Association, presenting a map of Friends’ meetings 
and schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was read and grati- 
tude expressed for the map, which is being fixed to hang in the library. 

Tha literary program began with William Walton giving the relig- 
ious views of Elias Hicks, by reading extracts fram his sermons, some 
having been preached in Trenton meeting-house ; also his answers to 
the doctrinal queries which had been given him. Friend Walton 
thought his views were broad and could generally be subscribed to, 
but objected to the name of ‘‘ Hicksite’’ being given this branch of 
the Society. In the discussion it was thought the queries and answers 
gave a fair idea of Elias Hicks’s belief, but did not give his views, 
that there was great difference in the way each individual interpreted 
them. 

To Maria H. Conard was assigned the question, “‘ In what way can 
the yearly meeting be of benefit to its subordinate meetings?’’ The 
writer thought much was gained by attending the yearly meeting, 
which gave encouragement to work on in the smaller bodies. Much 
expression followed this subject. Some Friends zealously upheld the 
idea the yearly meeting was doing all it should ; others felt it should 
do more to assist weak meetings throughout its borders. One thought 
was that as reports come in of a meeting going down, a committee 
should be appointed or other means devised to investigate the cause 
and prevent the closing of its doors if possible. It was stated in some 
instances large meeting-houses located in the midst of people formerly 
belonging or connected with Friends are attended by a mere handful 
and the doors are threatening to close, while other meetings without 
these favorable surroundings are increasing. It is believed there was 
a reason for this, and an appeal was made by a member that the yearly 
meeting look after its weaker meetings with the same care that it does 
other matters. 

A pamphiet on “ Silent Meeting,’’ by the late John D. McPherson, 
assigned to Edna L. Wright, in her absence was read by the secretary. 
There was but little time left for discussion, which was occupied with 
earnest expression, some considering it essential for the life of the 
meeting to generally have the spoken word, while others preferred al- 
ways the silent meeting unless the expression harmonized with their 
thought. L.. . &. 





NoRRISTOWN, Pa.—A meeting of the Friends’ Association of 
Norristown, was held at Valley meeting-house, on First day afternoon, 
Sixth month 20. In the absence of the Secretary, Anna B. Thomas 
was appointed, Isaac Richards presiding. 

A review of Chapter 6, Vol. 4, of Janney’s History, prepared by 
Susan J. Sheppard, was read by Mary J. Walker, which called forth 
the remark that probably Friends are more concerned in right living 
than in discussion of doctrinal points. 
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A very interesting sketch of the life of John Comly was read by 
Ella V. Conard. ‘* Even at the age of three or four years, it became 
the desire of his heart to be a good man and a preacher, for he thought 
preachers were the best of men.” He began his library at the age of 
eleven, by the purchase of a book in 1784, entitled “The Little 
Economy of Human Life.’’ About the age of fourteen he felt a con- 
cern to attend week-day meetings, and in his seventeenth year he felt 
that he must make a silent pause at table before beginning to eat, and it 
soon became a practice, not only in his father’s family, but generally 
in the neighborhood. He became a prominent minister in the Society 
in later years, and upon more than one occasion made a religious visit 
to this very locality, and no doubt gave forth helpful words of encour- 
agement to some of our ancestors. 

Ellen L. Thomas read some reminiscences of John Comly, obtained 
from his daughter, Saran C, Haviland, and from some of his grand- 
children ; she also showed some photographs of his home at Pleasant 
Hill, the beautiful avenue of trees leading up to the house; a picture 
of himself and one of the dining-room, with his daughter Sarah seated 
at the spinning-wheel; also one of Byberry meeting-house,—which 
were much enjoyed. 

Some remarks followed the reading of these papers, after which 
Isaac Roberts read a paper on Dr. Lyman Abbott’s course of lectures 
delivered in Philadelphia, in Third and Fourth months. He said : 
“ How they may help us, will depend on the point of view we indi 
vidually occupy in relation to them; if we have heard or read them 
with sympathetic interest, wishing to gain all the help possible, we will 
be greatly aided bythem. We have enjoyed a great intellectual feast 
from the most scholarly minister of the gospel now living in this coun 
try. Perhaps the highest teaching of the lectures was the fact that 
back of all forms and ceremonies and creeds, the spirit of Christianity 
is one and the same ; that all who profess the name of Christ, and 
strive to follow after him, under whatever name, are more alike than 
different, and that where the spirit of Christ is, there the full possibility 
of growth into his nature abides, and faithful following and obedience 
must lead unto the fullness of likeness to Him. 

The meeting adjourned until Ninth month 21. 7. 


Moorgstown, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation, Sixth month £1, in the absence of the president, the meeting 
was called to order by the vice-president, Frand Bartram. The sec- 
retary being absent, Mary L. Thomas was appointed for the evening. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 
On behalf of the Literature Committee, Martha Hollinshead gave an 
interesting review of a book entitled ‘* Elba Borjison,’’ by Hampden 
Vaughn. 

The Discipline Committee presented the subject of “ Plainness of 
speech and behavior.” The report of Current Lopics Committee in- 
cluded references to the modes of conducting other Young Friends’ 
Associations. The program for the evening was a Discussion on 
“‘ Sunday Newspapers,’’ opened by Frank M. Bartram. 

A copy of a map showing the location of Friends’ meeting-houses 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was received from the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association. Owing to the lateness of the hour the 
roll-call was omitted. After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 

Mary L, THOMAS, Sec’y pro tem. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT PLYMOUTH.—A temperance con- 
ference was held at Plymouth meeting-house on the afternoon of the 
20th ult., under the care of Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee of 
Women Friends. 

A large number were in attendance from Norristown, Conshohocken, 
and the county around. Sarah C. James, of Byberry, presided as 
clerk. The meeting opened with Scripture reading, part of the Book 
of Jude. 

Recitations were given by George Corson, Jr., and Florence 
McConachy. Readings by Anna Shoemaker, Charles C. Corson, and 
Willie W. Ambler. 

The address was given by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, 
and was a stirring appeal for personal responsibility and action in the 
work of exterminating the liquor traffic. 


CONFERENCE AT PENN’s MANOR.—The Conference on Temper- 
ance and Tobacco, held at Penn's Manor in Bucks county, on the 27th 
ult., was unusually large. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, made a 
forcible address on his view as to the cure of intemperance. The 
discussion was continued with interest by others who were present. It 
was participated in by Mary Beck and Mary Wallen, workers in the 
W. C. T. U. of that vicinity; Samuel Swain and Walter Laing, of 
Bristol, and Dr. Laura H. Satterthwatte, G. Sherman Potts, and W. 
Maxwell Marshall, of Trenton. 


WHEN Columbus came to the mouth of the Orinoco, his followers 
suggested that he had perhaps discovered another island. But Colum- 
bus looked at the breadth of the stream, and said, ‘“ This great river 
must drain the waters of a continent.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 
‘* SoME Facts about Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’’ in the July number of 
the Popular Sctence Monthly, is an interesting account of these three 
representatives of the Hymenoptera, a family thus named by Linnzus 
because of the curious connections between the wings during flight. 
The paper hornet ( Vespa macudata), whose curious nest is so famous 
with the schoolboy as a target, is among the individuals described. 


The beginning of a new volume of the Review of Reviews is 
marked by an expansion of the name of that successful periodical. It 
has now become the Amer1can Montbly Review of Reviews, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the first two words. It seems likely enough that 
the public will speedily fall into the way of calling it the Amerrcan 
Monthly, for short. The issue of the magazine this month, besides 
its editorial review of public questions, foreign and domestic, has 
several interesting contributed articles. Among these are Edward 
Cary’s character sketch of President Seth Low, Dr. Gould’s exposition 
of the plans of the City and Suburban Homes company, of New York 
City, for a model suburban settlement, Baron de Coubertin’s account 
of ‘* The Revival of the French Universities,’’ and General Greely’s 
survey of ‘* Higher Deaf-mute Education in America.’’ 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 18097. 


FOR FIFTH 


MEAN barometer, 29.977 

Highest barometer during the month, 8th, 30.402 

Lowest barometer during the month, 2d, 29.612 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, roth, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 8th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, Ist, 

Least daily range of temperature, 13th, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 4.96 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.56 inches of 
rain, on the 12th and 13th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 12. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 10, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Solar halos on the 11th. 

Thunder storms on the 13th, 21st, 24th, 30th, 31st. 

Meteors on the 7th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 

Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 65 on 13th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 40.5 on 8th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 54.4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 66 on 12th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 46.5 on 8th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 54.1. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 54 2. 

NoTe.—The mean temperature of the month just closed, 63 de- 
grees, is about the normal for Fifth month. 

The amount of precipitation is slightly above the average for this 
month. JoHN ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


JAMEs G. BLAINE said: ‘‘ Intemperance has decreased under Pro- 
hibition steadily, until it can truthfully be said there are not an equal 
number of people in the Anglo-Saxon world among whom so small an 
amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed as among the 600,000 in- 
habitants of Maine.’’ 


In 1876 the brewers of the United States brewed 9,159,654 barrels 
of malt liquor. Twenty years afterward, in 1896, they brewed 35,- 
826,098. A barrel of beer averages 3114 gallons; that would make 
the total consumption for the past year I,119,315,562 gallons, or about 
16 gallons for every man, woman, and child. 

TWELVE thousand boys and girls were taught to swim in 1896 by 
the London schools swimming association, which is run on the prin- 
ciple that for any Briton not to know how to swim is a disgrace to 
his family and nation. One journal advances the idea that in a coun- 
try that rules the seas, swimming should be made compulsory with 
every child. 

To my thinking our growing temper of frivolity as a nation is to 
be deplored. True, we need to overcome prosaicness, and to resist 
the rack and wreck of ceaseless work and desperate struggle. We 
need more cheeriness—as a people—but we do not need more gayety. 
Gayety belongs to nations that are wicked and sad ; sad because they 
are wicked. We have made rapid progress toward a holiday Sunday 
in the last ten years.—Dayton Roberts. 
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IT IS ALWAYS SO. 


Across the meadow with clover sweet, 

I wandered one evening with weary feet, 

For my heart was heavy with untold woe, 

For everything seemed to go wrong, vou know, 
’Twas one of those days whose cares and strife 
Quite overshadow the good in life. 


So lone and sad, ’neath the twilight stars, 

I wandered down to the pasture bars, — 

To the pasture bars, ‘neath the hillside steep, — 
Where patiently waited a flock of sheep 

For the happy boy, with whistle and shout, 
Who was even now coming to turn them out. 


«« Good evening!” said he, with boyish grace, 
Aud a smile lit up his handsome face, 
He let down the bars ; then we both stepped back, 
And I said, ‘¢ You have more white sheep than black,’’ 
«“ Why, yes,” he replied, “* and dida’t you know? 
More white than black ; why ’tis always so.”’ 


He soon passed on with his flock round the hill, 
But down by the pasture I lingered still, 
Pondering well on the words of the lad, 

«« More white than black,’’ more good than bad, 
More joy than sorrow, more bliss than woe, 

‘*« More white than black,”’ and “ ’tis always so.” 


And since that hour, when troubles rife 
Gather, and threaten to shroud my life, 
Or I see some soul on the downward track, 
I cry, there are more white sheep than black, 
And I[ thank my God that I learned to know 
The blessed fact, ‘‘ it is always so.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


WHEN WE GO FISHING. 


WHEN we go fishing in the brook, 
Joey and Cicely and I, 
A crooked pin ’s our only hook. 
That catches ’em! Sometimes we tie 
The string tight to a willow limb 
Just where the biggest minnows swim. 


Then we lie down there in the shade, 
And watch our bobs that tip and float ; 

And once a bridge of rocks we made, 
And built a castle and a moat ; 

But, just as sure as we begin, 

Why, Joey goes and tumbles in. 


Then all the frightened fish they hide 
Beneath the rocks and in the pool. 
There's not a minnow to be spied! 
The water settles clear and cool, 
With bubbles ’tween the rocks, and foam ; 
But then we must take Joey home. 


Of course he cries at mama's look. 
She says: ‘ Is this the only fish 
That you can catch in Silver Brook ?”’ 
She knows, though, we'd get all she'd wish, 
With just our string and pail and pin— 
If Joey wouldn't tumble in ! 
— Virginia Woodward Cloud, in St. Nicholas. 


Tue True Civitizer.—It is easy to confound causes 
with effects. Summer showers do not so often lower the 
temperature as the lowering temperature produces the 
showers. Christianity is a cause, civilization is an effect, 
or result. It was the testimony of one of the great mis- 
sionaries that civilization never civilizes, for it is only a 
condition of society, not a moving power. When God 
drops out of the social and individual consciousness of 
men, civilization deteriorates. When Christ takes pos- 
session, civilization advances. He who can say ‘‘ Christ 
liveth in me’’ has within himself the sure power by which 
civilization can move forward and upward.—S. S. Zimes. 


Love labor; for if thou dost not want it for food, 
thou may’st for physic.— Wm. Penn. 





A CALIFORNIA INSECT-CATCHER. 


From an article, ‘‘ Plants that Feed upon Insects,’ by Thomas 
H. Kearney, in St. Nicholas. 


CaLirorniA has a Trumpet-Leaf more remarkable than 
those that growinthe East. Itis the Darlingtonia, named 
for Dr. Darlington, a famous botanist who lived near Phila- 
delphia many years ago, [Dr. William Darlington of 
Chester county, Pa., b. 1782, d. 1862]. Inthe mountains 
where it grows the people call it ‘+ Calf’s Head,’’ from 
the shape of the pitchers. These are sometimes three 
feet tall, and are covered at top by asort of hood that 
bends down over the mouth. The hood ends in two 
spreading wings that give it the look of a fish’s tail. Like 
the other Trumpet-Leafs, Darlingtonia has its pitchers 
brightly colored, so as to catch the eyes of flying insects 
and lure them to their destruction. Around the mouth 
of the pitcher, along the ‘‘ fish-tail,’’ and often down the 
wing on one side, there is a little of the sweetish, sticky 
substance that offers a bait to the visitor, tempting him 
to come always a little farther in search of more. 

The upper side of the fish-tail and the inside of the 
pitchers are covered with stiff hairs that point downward. 
Master Insect finds it easy work to crawl down into the 
pitcher, but if he gets frightened by the darkness at the 
bottom and tries to return as he came, he finds these hairs 
very much in his way. So at length, worn out by his 
vain efforts to climb up, he usualy falls into the well be- 
neath him. 

But even if he is strong enough to get past the hairs, 
he is not likely to find his way to the opening ; for that 
is quite dark, while the hood covering the pitcher is lighted 
up by thin yellow dots scattered over it, much like the 
oil-paper that people covered their windows with in the 
old days before glass was common. The poor prisoner 
beats around inside the hood, like a wasp on a window 
pane, until he is tired out and drops to the bottom. The 
California insect-catcher sets its trap for big game. Grass- 
hoppers, bees, hornets, butterflies, and now and then a 
snail are captured by it, besides many a smaller morsel. 
It is one of the hungriest of the insect-eating plants. 


Wuat ARE ‘‘ INDIGENOUS ’’ PLANTS ?—A corespondent 
isks how botanists distinguish between an indigenous and 


introduced plant. They are guided simply by circum- 
stances. For instance, one man finds a few plants of 
the heather of Europe in a few isolated spots in New 
England, where no botanist saw it before. It can be only 
one of two classes. It must have been previonsly over- 
looked, and is therefore a plant which has lost its power 
of distributing itself freely ; or it is a casual introduction in 
some unknown way. If no proof sufficiently strong to 
warrant the introduction theory can be introduced, it 
would be conceded to bea native species dying out. But 
if it was found subsequently that it had not lost the power 
of spreading, but on the contrary was distributing itself 
easily and abundantly in every direction, the original 
judgment might be reversed and it would be regarded as 


| a foreigner. 


It is only by similar individual methods that the in- 
digenous character or otherwise of any plant can be de- 
cided on.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


You are not guilty because you are ignorant ; but you 


are guilty when you resign yourselves to ignorance.— 
Mazzini. 


THINKING of others rather than self is laying down 
one’s life for one’s friends, as much as the martyrdom 


which good men and women have suffered in past years. 
—A.L. D. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Alice Stone Blackwell in Woman’s Journal. 


SIXTY years ago, women could not vote anywhere. In 
1845, Kentucky gave school suffrage to widows. In 1861, 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and widows, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage toallwomen. School suffrage 
was granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 
by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended to the single 
women and widows of Scotland. Nebraska gave women 
school suffrage in 1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, 
New Brunswick and Ontario gave municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows, and Washington gave school 
suffrage to all women. In 1887 municipal suffrage 
was extended to all women in Kansas, and school suffrage 
in North and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New 
Jersey. In 1891, school suffrage was granted in Illinois. 
In 1892, municipal suffrage was extended to single women 
and widows in the Province of Quebec. In 1893, school 
suffrage was granted in Connecticut, and fullsuffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894school suffrage was 
granted in Ohio, alimited municipal suffrage in Iowa, and 
parish end district suffrage in England to women both mar- 
iedandsingle. In 1895, fullsuffrage was granted in South 
Australia to women both married and single. In 1896, 
full suffrage was granted to women in Utah and Idaho. 
In 1897, the Legislatures of South Dakotaand of the State 
of Washington have both of them voted by large majorities 
for constitutional amendments extending full suffrage to 
women. 





New York Independent, 


THoseE who believe that beer-drinking is helpful rather 
than harmful ought to read what the insurance doctors 
are saying. At a convention here last week they dis- 
cussed the matter seriously and scientifically, and they 
held that the habit is injurious and makes persons bad 
risks for insurance. Dr. Rogers, of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., said: 

«* Recently I had occasion to make some study of | 
what happens among persons engaged in the manufacture 
of beer, defined generally as brewers. My cases included 
not only the workingmen engaged in breweries, but also 
the proprietors of breweries. It is a curious fact that the 
mortality among the proprietors is about as high as among 
the workmen, showing that they are all given to copious 
libations. 

‘‘Another curious fact is that the data that I have 
been able to secure indicates that Urtello’s point, empha- 
sized by Dr. Bernacki, that mortality is very high at 
advanced ages, is very well borne out. The mortality is 
strikingly low among brewers in early years. Up to 
forty or thereabouts brewers seem to be about as good 
risks as pretty much anybody else. After forty the mor- 
tality rises very high, and I should say that at fifty-five or 
sixty years of age about three brewers may be expected 
to die where one average person dies.’’ 

It is already clear that beer is not a temperance drink. 
Now, according to the doctors, it saps the vital forces, 
and this is an extremely weighty indictment against it. 








THE verdict of 100 leading German professors, in the Revue des | 
Deux Mondes, on the admission of women to university education, 
“is distinctly adverse. The professors of history almost unanimously 
declare that the study of history requires qualities which no woman can | 
possess.’’ The Teutonic dislike of women is remarkable. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE special ‘‘ Jubilee” demonstrations in England included, on the 
26th ult., a great review of the war-ships at Spithead. There were 166 
armed vessels in review, manned by 45,000 men, and moored in five 
lines, each five miles long. The Queen was not present, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales representing her. It was remarked that of the 
21 ‘*battle-ships”’ in the review, all but four had been built since 1887, 
and of the 43 cruisers, all had been built since that year,—showing 
the tremendous energy and expenditure which England has put into 
her navy in ten years. 

QUEEN VICTORIA came into London by rail, on the 28th inst., and 
took carriage and drove to Kensington Palace, in which she was born. 
She was received with great enthusiasm. It is said that she will not 
again appear, after this week, in public ceremonies of this kind, but 
will confine herself to such work for the state as can be done at Wind- 
sor, Balmoral, or Osborne. ‘‘All those official functions, drawing- 
rooms, public ceremonies, opening town balls, hospitals, and the like, 
which bring the sovereign face to face with the people, will now be 
relegated to the Prince and Princess of Wales.”’ 

THE consideration of the Tariff Bill has been continued in the 
United States Senate, and it is supposed that it will be completed next 
week. On the 28th ult., it was voted to place a duty of 20 per cent. 
on hides. This was earnestly demanded by the Western cattle and 
agricultural interests. The vote was 39 to 20, one Democrat (Raw- 
lins, of Utah), and seven Populists and Silver Democrats voting in the 
affirmative. A higher rate of duty was also adopted on manufactures 
of leather, in consequence of that on hides. 

IT is announced that Germany has again refused to support Turkey 
in the retention of that part of Greece, —Thessaly,—now occupied by 
the Turkish army. The latter, it is said, is being continually rein- 
forced and is strengthening its position, so that there may be serious 
difficulty in compelling its withdrawal, unless the Powers are united 
and resolute. 


THE announcement is again made that the formation of another 
Treaty of Arbitration will be begun presently. The new treaty, it is said, 
will include a declaration in favor of ‘‘the principle of arbitration as 
the proper method of settling international disputes, and a purpose to 
refer all such disputes as they arise, saving only those matters which 
affect national honor and such other special exceptions, such as the 
Monroe doctrine and the control of the Nicaragua canal, as the ad- 
ministration may see fit to make, to tribunals of arbitration for deter- 
mination. Each controversy will be arbitrated in accordance with con- 
ditions that exist when it arises.”’ 


THE London National Review is authority for the statement that 
the American Bimetallic Commission will present to the British Gov- 
ernment a joint statement from France and the United States, “ declar- 
ing their desire to terminate the disastrous experiment inaugurated in 
1873, and claiming our good will and active concurrence.’’ It is also 
asserted that England is willing to reopen the Indian mints, will in- 
crease the use of silver in England, “ and that material assistance and 
strong moral support will be given to the object the United States and 
France have in view.” A dispatch from Washington intimates doubt 
whether the favorable attitude of England is not overstated. 

DISPATCHES from Madrid report the belief that General Weyler will 
soon be recalled. Premier Canovas has intimated that more troops will 
be needed to suppress the rebellion, ‘‘and as the Government con- 
stantly declares that the rebellion is decreasing, and that pacification is 
imminent, the effect of this new demand is inconceivably perilous.” A 
new tax, laid on “‘ tramway,’’ fares, taking effect on the Ist inst., is ex- 
pected to cause trouble. 


THE English steamer Aden, which left Yokohama, Japan, April 
28, for London, by way of Colombo and Aden, was totally wrecked, 
June 9, in a terrible monsoon, oa a reef on the island of Socotra, on the 
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east coast of Africa. There were 34 passengers, and most of these, 


with a majority of the officers and crew, are lost. The Indian Govern- 


ment’s steamer J/ayo, sent out in search. rescued on the 26th ult., 9 


passengers, and 36 of the crew. They had suffered greatly from ex- 


posure and hunger, for 17 days. 


Ir is stated that an anti-trust amendment has been agreed upon by 


the Senate Judiciary Committee. It is understood that it will not in- 


terfere with the rates of duty, but will provide for fine and imprison- 


ment for violations. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
INSCRIPTIONS recently discovered in Hermosillo, Mexico, are said to 
be in Chinese characters, to be 2,000 years old, and to prove the pres- 
ence of Chinese in that country at that period. F. W. Christian, a 
traveler and explorer in the South Pacific ocean, especially of the 
Caroline Islands, says he has discovered extensive traces of Chinese 
and Japanese in the islands of the Pacific, and evidence pointing to 
the existence of civilization nearly 2,000 years ago, which is linked 
with the ancient civilization in Central America, and will probably ex- 
plain the origin of the Aztecs. 


—Helen Kellar, the blind and deaf girl, is taken the examinations 
for admission to Radcliffe College ( Harvard University). During the 
past year she has been a student at a private Cambridge school, with 
the intention of preparing for Radcliffe. It was thought that experi- 
mental physics would present an insuperable barrier, but a way was 
found to get over the difficulty by substituting the alternatives, text- 
book physics, and elementary astronomy for the experiments in as- 
tronomy. She has a planetarium upon which she can feel the position 
for the heavenly bodies. The examinations are read to her, and she 
writes the answers upon the typewriter, in the use of which she is an 
expert. 


—A law passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature took effect on the 
Ist inst., taxing aliens employed in the State 3 cents a day for each 
day worked in the year. It is estimated that there are 100,000 so em- 
ployed, and estimating 300 working days in the year, the tax would 
be $9.00, making $900,000 revenue. Employers are to retain the tax 
and pay it over. 


—On the 26th ult., while Senator Pettigrew of South Dakota was 
discussing the tariff bill in the United States Senate, he suddenly 
stopped and was taken from the Senate, It was found that he had 
suffered a slight stroke of paralysis, evidently the result of his excited 
condition. His condition is not considered serious. 


—The request of many women to strike out the word ‘‘ obey’’ in 
the marriage service has been curtly refused by the United Brethern 
Conference in Indiana. These women should get ministers of some 
more progressive denomination to perform the ceremony.— Woman's 
Journal.—Better still, if they would come to see no minister at all 
is needed. 


Miss Mary McCowan, of Iowa, who for several years has suc- 
cessfully managed a small boarding-school for the deaf at Englewood, 
Il]., has now been made general inspector of the public schools for 
the deaf in Chicago, containing one or two hundred children, and under 
her direction the orally taught pupils are increasing in number, and are 


improving. 


—Belief that the Tariff bill now before Congress may soon be en- 
acted has resulted in a great rush of imports through the New York 
Custom House during the past few days. The receiptson the 29th ult. 
were $1.554,732-23, making a total for the two days of the week of 
$2,445 582.86. 


—President McKinley, it is announced, will appoint John Russell 
Young, of Philadelphia, to be Librarian of Congress. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, the present Librarian, will become Assistant ; he did not desire 
the principal place. in view of his advanced age, and the increased 
duties in the new building. 


—Think of the terrible time we are going of have when our friends 
begin to drift back from London and tell us all about it.— Chicago Post. 


—John Howard Bryant, a brother of the poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, who lives at Princeton, Ill., is himself a poet. On his goth 
birthday, July 22, a reunion of the family will be held at his home. 


—A new statute in Connecticut makes it unlawful for officers of 
public records, State, municipal, or court, to use any ink in making 
public records not approved by the Secretary of State. This is based 
upon the fact that from using poor ink in past years some important 
records are now nearly illegible. 


—The five in the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of California, at Berkeley, was unfortunate in many respects, as well as 
involving a money loss of some $45,000. The collections and data, 
covering some twenty-one years of effort, went with it. 











— Margaret O. W. Oliphant, well-known as a writer of many books, 
mostly fiction, but including ‘‘ The Makers of Florence,’’ and other 
historical works, died in London, on the 25th ult., of cancer. Her 


maiden name was Wilson; she was born in Scotland, in Midlothian, 
in 1828. 


—In twenty-eight years Harvard College has received in gifts of 
money, lands, and buildings an aggregate of $9,209,703, the cash gifts 
amounting to $7,839,703, or an average of $280,000 a year. If this 
is maintained Harvard will receive $28,000,000 from gifts of money 
alone during the coming century. 


—In a Maine town there is a Custard Pie Association. It origi- 
nated in a pie-eating match between two farmers nearly a generation 
ago. Since that time it has held an annual festival, with custard pie 
as the piéce de résistance. This ‘‘ unrivalled delicacy,’ as the natives 
call it, is washed down with cider. 


—President Harper of Chicago University is so run down physically 
that his physicians have ordered him to drop work of every kind and go 


to Europe. He will sail this month and is not expected home before 
fall at the earliest. 


—Stewart L. Woodford, the newly-appointed Minister to Spain, 
has been much of the time at Washington, studying our relations with 
that country. He will depart for Madrid the latter part of this month, 


—The valuation of property for tax purposes, in New Castle county, 
Delaware, has fallen off five millions of dollars this year, as compared 
with last. The tax-rate will have to be increased. 


—Florence Nightingale, who has just celebrated her 77th birth- 
day, is ill and not expected to recover. She has long been an invalid. 


—The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has received, by be- 
quest from the late G. B. Glover of New York, formerly of the Chi- 
nese Imperial Maritime Museum, a collection of Chinese and other 
East Asiatic coins, consisting of 2,025 pieces and representing the 
coinage of China from 770 B. C. down to the present day. The col- 
lection is probably the most complete in existence, surpassing those at 
London and Paris. 


—The fact is brought out in a convention of liquor dealers at 
Chicago that the city has 650 fewer saloons than a year ago, and has 
consumed in the past five months 175,000 barrels less of beer than in 
the same time last year. 


—Thirteen colored persons, who formed part of the 200 sent to 
Liberia by the International Emigration Society in March, 1896, have 
arrived at New York on the steamship Ziderta. They say the scheme 
has been a total failure, that many of their number died of starvation 
and fevers, that the society did not fulfill the contract, and many mem- 
bers of the expedition are stranded in England unable to get back to 
their homes. 


—Isaac M. Evans, one of the leading farmers of New Murdock, 
Kan., writes ‘‘that there is a feeling that ‘ good times’ and better 
prices are near at hand. Wheat is looking finely, and some farmers 
have already begun to harvest ; oats are good, corn is backward, but 
there is plenty of the old crop.” 


—Dr. Nansen will make at least $150,000 out of his book of 
Arctic travels, which is a phenomenal literary success. The demand 
for it seems to be world-wide. 


—Herbert Spencer continues in poor health, yet by working just 
one hour a day he keeps five secretary’s busy bringing his biology into 
complete accord with the latest data of science. 


—It is denied that President Gates, of Amherst College, intends to 
resign. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS, 

THAT the public have come to recognize the fact that the best and 
most convenient method of pleasure travel is that presented by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s personally conducted tours is evi- 
denced by the increasing popularity of these tours. Under this system 
the lowest rates are obtained, for both transportation and hotel accom- 
modation. An experienced tourist agent and chaperon accompany 
each tour to look after the comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been arranged for the season of 1897 : 

To the North (including Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Chaplain and 
George, Saratoga, and a daylight ride down through the Highlands of 
the Hudson), July 27th and Agust 17. Rate $100 for the round trip 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, covering 
all expenses of a two weeks’ -trip. 

To Yellowstone Park on a special train of Pullman sleeping, com- 
partment, and observation cars and dining car, allowing eight days in 
‘* Wonderland,” September 2. Rates, $235 from New York, Phile- 


delphia, Baltimore and Washington ; $230 from Pittsburg. 

Two ten-day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, 
Virginia Hot Springs, Richmond and Washington, September 28 andi 
October 12. 


Rate, $65 from New York; $63 from Philadelphia. 
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NOTICES. 

*,* A meeting under the auspices of New 
York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, is 
arranged to be held at Purchase, N. Y., on the 
11th of Seventh month. 

All desiring to attend, whether members of 
the Visiting Committee or not, will address 
Robert Barnes, White Plains, N. Y. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Seventh month as follows : 

4. West Branch. 
1i. Fawn Grove. 
18. Nottingham. 
25. Pipe Creek. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





*,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
liard, will begin on First-day, Seventh month 4; 
hour, 10.30 a. m. 





*,* The time for holding the First-day morn- 
ing meetings at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, West Philadelphia, has been changed 
from II a. m. to 10.30 a. m. 





*,* Circular meetings, under the care of a 
Committee in the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Hockessin in the Sixth month, 
and West Grove in the Seventh month, to con- 
vene on the second First-day of each month, at 
3 o'clock. 

' SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Merion Meeting, Seventh mo. I1, at 10.30 a.m. 
Reading Meeting, Seventh mo. 25, at 10. 30 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THoMAS, Clerk of the Com. 


Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp. 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 








ial attention eves Sp coeving families. Office 
North Eighth v Philadelphia a, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
; y CARPENTERS, 
Richards & Shourds, Seatee ond 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 


1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 1917 Gratz Avenue. 
THOMPSON SHOUBDs, 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 

MOCHA 


an. SCOM: AND JAVA 


BEST In THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE- 10 & MARKET. 












ARMSTRONG &@ McKELVY 


HESE brands of White Lead 







Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA mon 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS / . 
vanwestocn !™"e- (see list) are not made by 
ANCHOR ee ‘. ¢ 
Le i. ‘ 
sors J“. | any patent or quick process, but 
ATLANTIC i : 
BRADLEY iby the «old Dutch” process of 
seccnis | ly ‘ 
ew York. ‘ . rr 
— ‘slow corrosion. They are the 
UNION } GC ° « > > ef. ‘ “ > 
seen 'best; are the standard, and have 
Chicago } 
SHIPMAN f° ’ 
enti | been for years.. Protect your in- 
M1330URI . 
RED azat ts | terests by making sure the brand 
couUTHERN | a ; F 
JOHN T.LEWIS&BRosco | 1S right. 
MORERY *hiludelphia, . 
Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col 
SALEM . : FREE rol F a Sed Aw is readily o heniead. ‘Teentin Farm 
cor Salem, ><ass, valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
WELL Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted im 
XENTUCEY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Coa., 


I Broadway, New York. 








The Views of Friends. 
Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 





Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi- 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


Limited. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


“ ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
NUTS FOR PROFIT. && Tetterearrons 


and 158 Paces, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts. with RECIPES 
for  prenrns them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00 JOHN R. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CaRDSs, AT HOME CAsbs, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 





| FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





WHY JIS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Anybody 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER,45 N. 13th Street. 


Can sell c= shoes—at any 
aes BUT they’re anybody’s 
ind of shoes. 








"Special Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
All calls of a professional nature will receive 
prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & RK. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. + 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, — 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 0th St. Phila. 
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Royal makes the food pare, THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
| 


wholesome and delicious. No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
a wee. | Wm.H Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
Executive Committee | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. J 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING ; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOW NSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


pauen Semen conten Onn te ee This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Ner Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTuaAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and a SuR 
PLUs of over THREE MILLIONS. Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


J. T JACKSON & CO., President, Vice-President, Secretary, 


EDW. M. NEEDLES. HARRY F. WEST. HENRY C. BROWN. 


Real - Estate - Brokers, | tech 
No. 711 Watnor Sr., Pura. THE CAPITAL, $, 000,000 
ier SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC, ETC. | LIFE INSURANCE T FR UST CO 
ANNUITY AND s 
PETER WR | G HT& S0 N S Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. Slows Detemate en Sapentia, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
LBTTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS. Ja.. Assist. Treas. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | NATHANIEL B. MIFAGE- anise R E om ner. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 
; EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. A t ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- ne nae. Sane 
curities a Specialty. 


ILLIAM E. au MONT, Manager of Trust Departmeat. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


| 
MANAGERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
Interest allowed on deposits. | 
| 


Absolutely Pure 





JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. WILLIAM H. GAW, ; JOHN C. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., SS - WALL PAPER of 


with perfect security. SSS Attr. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to : ttractive Sty les 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. Popular Prices 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. Samples Free to any Address 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
President, 


le A. L. Diament & Co., 
Things for Summer Use: WE 1624 Chestaat St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


We have just received a new invoice ‘ z , = Carpetings, Linoleum, 


of Bamboo Stool Tabourettes, Chairs, Window Shades, etc. 
Tables, etc., in the natural green color. 


Very desirable for Summer furnishing, Benjamin Green, 

at attractive prices : 83 North Second Street, 

Tee eee —— 7 | Oo 

PATENT. SWINGING HAM Philad’a & Reading Ry. 
MOCKS, at... . . . - $3,00 NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 


HAMMOCK CHAIRS—just the THE BOSTON BINDER wu“ 
thing for comfort, at . . $3.0 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SUMMER PILLOWS — with . a. 6 
thei omer BINDER FOR Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


DENIM PILLOWS, at. . . . 85¢,| THE INTELLIGENCER | Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- Holds a year. 25 cents, including BURG, CHAMBERSBURG. SHAMO- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT. & POINTS 
CURATELY FILLED. postage. Postage stamps accepted. IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bind your papers, and have a volume . ‘ 
STRAW BRIDGE & CLOTHIER of over 1000 pages of valuable reading Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 
PHILADELPHIA. matter at the end of the year. — and comfort. Safety and 


JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 






































